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CRITIC. 

In vain through all your pages 
For one good thought I look; 

1 'd say but for politeness, 

You 've written a worthless book. 

AUTHOR. 

The judgment a man utters 

Does but himself reveal ; 
The flint to lead refuses 

The spark it yields to steel. 

Trompeter - Schl&Mchen , Dresden, April 9, 1854. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

1 thank thee, Muse, for pleasures three 

"Po"et, what pleasures may those be?" 

I thank thee first for the delight 

I take myself in all I write; 

I thank thee next and thank thee more 

For the delight with which I store 

Cellfuls of honied poesie 

For those who shall come after me; 

And last and most for the delight 

I thank thee, Muse, with which I write 

Pdems my friends from morn to night 

And night to morn read with delight. 

Trompeter-Sculosschen, Dresden, Febr. 28, 1854. 
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UFT 'twixt sleep and waking 
I behdld a figure 
Airy light and handsome 
Flitting right befdre me, 

Right bef6re me flitting 
Like Italian firefly 
6n a July evening 
Just at d&yiight -going, 

6r like planet rising 
From the ocean's clear edge. 
And revealed alternate 
And hid by the billows. 

When intent I wake up 
T6 embrace my lost Love,- 
Ah! the vision 's vanished 
And all 's blank around me; 



Wh£n I l&y my he&d down 
6nce more 6n the pillow, 
There again 's the vision 
Flitting right bef6re me, 

Like reflection playing 
6n a smodth white ceiling 
Frim a gl&ss of wetter 
Shaken in the sunlight. 

If, instead of w&king, 
I sleep 6nly deeper, 
Other visions m&y come 
But I 16se the figure. 

Never crimes that figure 
Out of de&d and g<Jne times, 
Flitting there before me 
Airy light and gr&ceful 

Like Italian firefly 

On a still damp evening 

In the m<5nth of JAly 

After the sun 's gdne down, 

Like a planet rising 
On the edge of dcean 
And revealed alternate 
And hid b^ the billows, 

Like the sun's reflection 
6n a white-washed ceiling 
Frim a gl&ss of wAter 
Shaken in the window, 



But when I 'm too h&nging, 
Half asleep half waking, 
Equipoised between 
The de&d world 4nd the living. 

Composed during the night in bed, Trompeter - Schlosschen , Dresden, 
Febr. 8 — 9, 1854, 



BELISARIUS. 

November's clouds are gathering fast; 
The woods are whistling in the blast; 
It is a rugged oM oak tree 
That spreads between the sky and me 
His wrinkled arms, with here and there 
A leaf upon his fingers bare. 
About his feet lie sere and red 
The honors of his once green head. 
Here make my grave, there 's sympathy 
Between this ancient oak and me; 
Like him I grew and florished fair; 
Like him I 'm withered old and bare; 
O'er me like him life's storms have passed; 
Like him I 've shivered in the blast; 
We both draw near our end at last. 
Here lay me down, here let me die; 
No need of stone or verse have I; 
Write Belisarius on the tree; 
My name tells all my history. 

Written while walking in Baden, from Waldwimmersbach to Mosbach, 
Nov. 25, 1853. 



AWAKE him not; look at him if thou wilt, 

But let no touch or sound or stir disturb him 

Out of his slumber; see his mighty chine, 

His firm -set shoulder muscular and brawny; 

In what thick ringlets hangs his shaggy mane 

Enveloping as with a wiry muff 

Withers and neck and ears and half his forehead. 

Fr6m the one paw thou see'st there, somewhat thrust out 

From underneath the superincumbent weight 

Of that huge bony head, judge of the others. 

If from those dark, drooped lids, and those closed jaws, 

That quiet, slow, and scarce perceptible 

Swelling and falling of those nostril edges, 

Thou turn'st away with an instinctive horror, 

H6w wilt thou face the uncovered eyeballs' glare, 

The wide-dilated nostril, the curled lip, 

Tusks gnashing, muttered growl, and rising mane, 

And tail indignant lashing both his sides, 

And claws erect and ready for the spring? 

Nay, nay; if thou art wise, thou 'It not molest 

The lion peaceful sleeping in his lair — 

Thou 'It not with deed or word or thought aggressive 

Stir in its placid light repose thy conscience. 

Trompeter - Schlosschen , Dresden, Febr. 17. 1854. 



ARRIA. 

IXke the knife, Petus; fear not it will hurt thee; 

Or if it hurt thee, it is but a hurt, 

6ne friendly hurt that saves thee from a thousand. 

Thou 'rt pale; afraid; give me the knife; see. there, 

That 's my blood on it, yet I 'm nothing frightened. 

I 'm sore where it has cut me; what of that? 

A little deeper, I were sore no longer; 

No knife, no Cesar, more, had power to hurt me. 

T&ke the knife, Petus; and bid loud defiance 

To all who with the knife would terrify thee. 

No man with knife in hand 's the slave of Cesar. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 5. 1854. 



SHE lies below; 
These roses grow 

On Ellen's grave; 
Sigh, nighlwinds, sigh 
As ye pass by, 

Ye willows, wave. 

One month ago, 
We loved as though 

Never to part; 
And now — Alas! 
All flesh is grass; 

Break, break, my heart. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 28, 1854. 



PAIN. 
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Pa*n, who m&de thee?" thus I said once 
Ti the grim unpitying minster, 
As, one sleepless night, I w&tched him 
He&ting in the fire his pincers. 

"G6d Akiighty; whi dare doAbt it?" 
With a hideous grin he answered: 

r 

"I 'm his eldest best -beloved son, 
Cut from mf dead mither's biwels." 

"Wretch, thou liest;" shocked and shuddering 
Ti the monster I replied then; 
"Gid is goid, and kind, and gracious; 
Never made a thing so ugly." 

"Tell me then, since thou know'st better, 
Whose I 4m, by whom begitten;" 
"Hell *s thy birth-place, and the Devil 
Bith thy father dnd thy mither." 

"Be it si; to me the same 'tis 
Whither I 'm God'* sin or grandson, 
And to thee not great the difference 
6nce thy flesh between my tings Is." 

"Spare me, sp&re me, Pain;" I shrieked out, 
As the red-hot pincers caught me; 
"Thou art Gid's son; aye thou *rt Gid's self; 
6nly take thy fingers iff me." 

Written in the Row Ltbrahy, Dws&wjw, Jan. 26, 18*4. 



TAKE that and that and that, detested viper; 

Thou 'It never more across my way come hissing, 

And spirting venom; now at last thou 'rt settled, 

And I am happy. Let me sit down here 

And leisurely enjoy my happiness. 

And so, it 's done; what next? that 's all; it 's done, 

And nothing more about it. Murdered him! \ 

Aye, th&t I did; and were it still to do, 

Would do it again; he hated me, I him. 

It 's a cursed passion, hatred; a cursed passion; 

That drives a man to kill even his own brother. 

It was not I, it was my hatred killed him; 

If I had loved him he had still been living. 

Hatred and love! I might as well have loved him, 

Or better. Why then didn't I? I could not. 

I was not given the choice to love or hate him; 

I was made hate him simply, and made love 

My sister; with all love was made to love her, 

And with all hatred made to hate my brother. 

So then it was not that I had not love, 

But that he was no object for that passion ; 

And, for no reason but because she is not 

My hatred's object, I don't kill ray sister; 

Both passions are my nature,- my choice neither; 

Had I my choice, I 'd neither love nor hate 

But rise to both superior, like the oak 

That in the forest spreads his broad arms out 

With like indifference above a pair 



Of duellists, and pair of cooing lovers. 

Well then, the consequence? that 's bad for me. 

Men have forbidden murder; not that men 

Are good and virtuous, but because each man 

Fears for himself and his; therefore their statutes, 

Are point-blanc against murder; and they '11 rise 

And hunt me like a wild beast down, and kill me; 

Kind, loving, tender men that so hate murder! 

Well, be it so! I did it open-eyed, 

And knowing well that men would murder me 

For daring to do that, alone and singly, 

Which each of them fears by himself to do, 

And only does when by participation 

Of all the rest with him, no 'rest' remains 

To call him to account, and judge, and punish. 

Well then! and when they 've murdered me, is th&t all? 

Kind, loving, tender men again! that 's n6t all. 

Ye cannot follow me yourselves indeed 

Beyond your murder — pity that ye cannot! 

But ye will pray your God to raise us all 

Out of our common grave, and with new life 

And sensibility of pain endow us, 

That ye may sit in everlasting joy 

Above with angels, and look down on me 

And all those whom for murdering ye have murdered, 

Writhing in hellfires unexstinguishable, 

While ye sing Peans to His righteousness 

Who made ye twice for joy, us twice for torment. 

A^e, 'twas I did it; here I am, your prisoner. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 6, 1854. 



PLEASANT &re the sun's rays 
Hill and vale adrirning, 
Ple&sant Are the sm&ll birds 
Singing in the m6rning, 

Ple&sant is the spring's breath 
Through the thdrn hedge bldwing, 
Ple&sant is the primrose 
6n the ditch -side grdwing, 

Pleasant is the wild bee's 
Right contented humming, 
Ple&sant is the 61d friend's 
L<Jng expected criming, 

Pleasant is the kettle 
6n the bright fire singing, 
Pleasant ire the joybells 
In the steeple ringing, 

Pleasant is the child's face, 
Sleeping in the cr&dle, 
Pleasant is the young colt's 
Whinny in the stftble, 

Ple&sant is the cirgan 
Through the gre&t aisle pe&ling, 
Pleasant is the nuns' chant 
Through the lattice stealing, 



Pleasant is the garden's 
V&rieg&ted fiill bloom, 
Ple&sant is the hayfield's 
Almost sweater perfume, 

But to me it 's sweater 
Pleasanter and better 
Fr6m my absent Truelove 
To receive a letter 

Bidding; me to banish 
Doubt and fe&r and sorrow, 
And to call updn her 
Early on tomorrow. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 9, 1854. 



WHAT art thou, dim figure, that stoppest me so, 
Down the path to the ford as, I hurry along? 
Let me pass; the sun 's set, and I 've far yet to go — 
For a maid to be out after nightfall were wrong." 

"Dear Rose, thou canst not pass the river tonight," 
As he threw back his cloak her own William replied; 
"See the flood how it covers the stepping stones quite — 
Nay Rose, art thou mad? thou must stay on this side." 

"Let me go; there 's still light and I know the ford well; 
It will scarce at the stepping stones reach to the knee; 
How could I tomorrow my cross mother tell 
That I 'd spent the whole livelong night, William, with thee?" 
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"Thou shalt sleep with my sister, and, when at gray day 
The fall of the water the stepping stones shows, 
To thy cross mother's house she '11 escort thee half way, 
And still in life's garden shall bloom William's rose." 

"It may not be, William; I 'd rather tonight 
This d&rk flood its drumly waves over me rolled, 
Than my crdss mother greet with tomorrow's daylight, 
And see her eyes flash as my story I told. 

"So thank thee, dear William, and let my hand go; 
Across in a moment in safety I '11 be, 
For the flood 's not deep y& and the current moves slow; 
Good night, my sweet William, and fe4r not for me." 

He holds her hand hard and keeps close to her side, 
And they 're both in the water now up to the knee: — 
"It 's a rough stream that me from my Rose shall divide; 
Clasp both arms round my neck, Love, and cling close to me." 

With a strong grasp he 's caught her and lifts her up high, 
Her slender feet hanging down scarce touch the stream; 
Four steps, steady steps now — but was that a cry 
And a fall and a struggle, or do I but dream? 

Strong is love, and the arms of a young man are strong 
When they 're clasped round the waist of his newly pledged bride, 
But stronger 's the mountain flood rushing along, 
When the rains from the clouds burst at wet lammas-tide. 

Down the river 's a garden where marigolds blow, 
And sad willows lean over the water and weep, 
And there country folks still the green hillock show 
Where the youth and the maid by the rippling wave sleep. 

11 



No need of stone letters the names to disclose 
Of the poor pair below, hapless bridegroom and bride, 
For a flower of Sweet William there e&ch lammas glows, 
And a white mossy Rose bud droops close by its side. 

Tkompeter-Schlosscheh, Dresden, Febr. 7 — 8, 1854. 



WILL you allow me to go out, Sir?" 
Thus Pat to me one evening said, 
As weary, dreary, in my study 
I sat with aching heart and head. 

"And what is 't, Pat, you wotild go out for? 
C&n't you at home the evening spend?' 1 
"I '11 not be long, Sir; only just run 
Over the way to see a friend." 

"To see a friend! stay, I '11 go with ye; 
Bring me my cloak and stick and hat; 
A Mend! a friend* what is a friend like? 
I never saw a Mend yet, Pat." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 5, 1854. 



BREATHE not a murmur thou of querulous 
Dissatisfaction at the inscrutably 
DArk and mysterious ways of Providence, 
If in thy fortune's ruin thou 'st preserved 
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A pair of easy, wool -lined, velvet slippers. 

About the color, whether black or brown 

Or green or scarlet, be not too fastidious; 

But, if stern destiny allows a choice, 

Choose yellow, as the prettiest and most Turkish. 

I like 'the Turks because they 're Mussulmen, 

Not preaching, praying, money- loving Christians; 

I like the Turks because they hate the Russians 

And will, I doubt not, give them a sound drubbing; 

I like the Turks because they 've a fine city, 

C6nstantinople on the Bosphorus, 

Where one can plainly see the sun at midday; 

But most 1 like the Turks because they never 

Wear bo6ts at home, but always yellow slippers. 

I won't suppose thou hast on either foot 

A hard or soft corn, as the Earl of Mayo 

Advertises he had before he g6t them 

Extracted by that notable chiriirgeon, 

Chiropodist and boot-and-shoe-maker, 

Valentine Prendergast in Sackville street, 

Right opposite the General Post Office, 

And next door to the general breeches -maker, 

Quaker, and gentleman, Friend Richard Allen — 

I won't suppose thou hast on each great toe 

A bunion large and round as a small apple; 

I wdn't suppose it, though I might since bunions 

Are never out of fashion with high gentry — 

But I '11 suppose thou 'st half the day been walking 

(A lady on each arm) in the genteelest 

Least desert part of our once florishing city, 

Death and the Doctors' side of Merrion Square, 

In that same pair of boots thou now hast 6n theq» 

Shorter by two full inches than thy foot 

And full three inches narrower, and hast cdrtie home, 
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And with the aid of twd maids and a boo^ack 

Fdrced, with convulsive struggles desperate, 

The polished instruments of torture off, 

And set the crippled joints at liberty — 

Gdds! thy contentment as thou 'dst slip first one 

And then the other quivering, lame, and wounded 

Extremity into the refuge safe 

Of a large, wool -lined, velvet pair of slippers. 

Then if thou wert not thankful, didst not bless 

High Heaven's beneficence to wretched sinners, 

Thou 'dst merit, not Saint Patrick's Purgatory 

Or Hell's sulphureous fires unquenchable, 

But to be doomed on Heaven's hard sapphire pavement 

To promenade for ever in those s&me boots, 

And find, to all eternity, no bodtjack, 

No pitying angel's hand, to rid thee Af them. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 6, 1854. 



POET AND FRIEND. 

POET. 

A pair of twins were born, they say, 
The selfsame hour, the selfsame day; 
How many years it was ago 
I never heard and, do not know, 
But born they were, as like each other 
As ever twin was like twin brother, 
And, be it so long as it may, 
£ave lived from that hour to this day 
Through every change of wind and weather, 
In perfect harmony together, 
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Beside or near each other ever, 

And for one half hour parted never, 

Saturday, Sunday, morn or night, 

By gas no less than candle light. 

As soon as either goes to bed 

The other droops his heavy head, 

Awake no sooner is the one 

Than the other too with sleep has done; 

Bdth rise together and all day 

Together work, together play, 

Study, pay visits, read, or write 

Letters of business, or indite 

Ndnsense in rhyme, called poetry, 

Or by land travel or by sea, 

6ne never farther from the other 

Than Siamese twin from his brother 

Nor half so far; yet strange to tell 

Though each the other loves so well, 

Smiles when he smiles, weeps when he weeps, 

And by his side for ever keeps, 

Neither has yet the other seen — 

Ye learned and wise, say whom I mean." • 

FRIEND. 

"Poetic Sir, in vain you try 

A thing so plain to mystify; 

How easy will the learned and wise 

Pierce your conundrum's thin disguise, 

When I, though neither learned nor wise, 

R£ad its plain meaning in your eyes." 

Trompetkr-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 5, 1854. 
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MOG OF KILDARE. 

Oh there never was flower half so rich and so rare 
As my own pretty lassy, sweet Mog of Kildare; 
Her cheeks are two tulips, red bordered with while, 
T 'd not tire looking it them from morning till night. 

Except the black spot on the flower of the bean 

I have never a match for her eye's blackness seen, 

And yet from that blackness there shoots such a light 

As you 've seen from the young young moon on a clear night. 

But her mouth ! — where 's the thing with her mouth may compare 
In sweetness, except a ripe Bergamot pear? 
And her lips! — they 're a pair, sure, of red blushing cherries; 
And her breath ! — makes one think of the time of strawberries. 

Fine is flax, silk is fine; but far finer the hair 
That in black, glossy ringlets falls down on her bare 
Glancing white neck and shoulders , for Mog*s neck *s as white 
As cambric, or swansdown, and 4s satin bright. 

■ 

You have heard, some May evening, when all round was still. 
From the midst of the thorn bush the blackbird's note thrill; 
I would rather than that note hear Mog's daily voice, 
Could 'rathers' and wishing but get me my choice; 

But they cannot, for if they could I 'd not be here 
In black Dublin pining all round the long year, 
But tomorrow would see me pay d6wn second fare, 
And away to the Curragh and Mog of Kildare. 

Trompeter - Schlosschen , Dresden, March 8, 1854. 
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It is indeed a noble sight, this hall 

With its full stream of people pouring m, 

Uninterrupted, at one end, and out 

tTnintemtpted pouring at the other. 

I wish they did not disappear so soon, 

Th&t I might make acquaintance with them, learn 

Sdmething about them; whence they come, and whither 

In such vast multitudes they can be going; 

New faces and new faces still, and still 

New faees; and beyond the faces, nothing; 

Ndthing beyond; black darkness fills the portal: 

Out of the darkness comes the stream of faces, 

VAried and fair and ever -varying faces: 

I 'd love them if I knew them , and if only 

They did not sd soon at the far door vanish 

Away into impenetrable darkness, 

For out beyond that portal too I see 

Nothing but darkness, blank nonentity. 

That incorporeal darkness has for me too 

A force attractive, and toward the far portal, 

Wire 't but permitted, I 'd go with the stream, 

And for a light and airy Negative 

Exchange this Positive's too oppressive weight. 

Trompkter - Schlosschen , Dresden, February 16, 1854. 
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THE BETROTHED. 

[Recitative.] 
HE. 

For all the ages man has lived and died, 

Dug; mines, hewed forests, sailed the ocean wide, 

Planted and ploughed and reaped, and bought and sold, 

And prayed to he&ven and gathered heaps of gold, 

N&ver was maiden loved as thou by me, 

And never youth deceived as I by thee. 

SHE. 

For all the ages yonder glorious sun 

Round this great world his annual course has run, 

Dispensing to poor mortals heat and light, 

Summer, spring, autumn, winter, day, and night, 

N6ver was simple maid so cruelly 

Betrayed by peijured man as I by thee. 

HE. 

So long as tides shall flow and tempests sweep, 
And billows to the shore roll from the deep, 
So long as grass is green and skies are blue, 
And flowers, on summer mornings, wet with dew, 
I '11 hate the name of woman and believe 
G6d made her lovely only to deceive. 

SHE. 

So long as I have vital strength and heat, 
So long as in these veins a pulse shall beat, 
So long as in this bosom heaves a sigh, 
So long as in this brain dwells memory, 
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I II curse the unlucky month, week, hour, and day, 
I gave my free heart to a man away. 

« 

HE. 

Cursed hour! I well remember it; 'twas night; 

We stood there in the orchard, in the light 

6f the full moon, thy right hand clasped in mine, 

In thy left hand this sprig of jessamine ; 

Thou on this sprig swor'st, I by the moonlight 

To be each other's ever from that night. 

SHE. 

The jessamine 's withered, the full moonlight fled, 
Thine oath forgotten, my love cold and dead; 
Here let us part; take thou thy separate way 
And I '11 take mine; tomorrow 's a new day; 
May it shine happy on thee; and of me 
Henceforth as seldom think as I of thee. 

HE. 

Farewell, and happy live; thy jessamine 

I give thee back; and should'st thou e'er incline 

To love another, look on the dead flower 

And of thine o&th think and that moonlight hour, 

Then give thine hand, thy new oath swear, and then 

Break thy new oath, and cry: — How fickle men! 

SHE. 

Agreed; give me the flower: — Heaven, hear me swear 

By this once sweet flower and this noontide air, 

And by thyself and yon bright sun above, 

As true and faithful as to my first Love 

I 've ever been, I '11 to my second be; 

So help 'me Heaven, I pray on bended knee. 
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You are n6ticed, h£ is neither 
Old nor young in his appearance, 
Neither swarthy ndr fresh crtlored, 
Neither will- nor y& ill -locking; 

Neither t&ll nor ldw of stature, 
Neither n&rrow- n6r broad-shouldered, 
But is in perpetual mdlion, 
And has woiindily long fingers. 

Bf these tw6 marks you may pick him 
Out at 6nce from midst a thousand, 
Ety his 16ng and slander fingers 
And his £ver restless mdtion. 

tip and ddwn while 6ther thieves go, 
B&ck and f6rward scourged by c6nscience, 
He al6ne makes 6ver fdrward, 
6n and 6n, for ever dnward. 

Eye hath never seen him lodking 
Once behind him &s he 6n goes, 
E&r hath niver he&rd his fo6tfall, 
Light his st6p as he were f&t-shod. 

Should you see him-, you 're requested 

16 this 6ffice t6 send n6tice; 

Fifty Pounds to him that t&kes him. 

Signed and se&led — Pat Smith, Watch Sergeant 

[Trompeter-Schiosschen, Dresden, Jan. 29, 1854.] 
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YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN 

GOING TO SEA. 

The billow, the billow 
Shall be my head's pillow, 

The wind my lullaby ; 
The roll of the deep 
Shall rock me to sleep; 

Welcome, welcome, blue sea. 

The white sail 's unfurled, 

With the breeze the wave 's curled; 

How sweet 'tis to roam! 
Farewell, father, mother, 
Farewell, sister, brother, 

I 've got a new home. 

Trompeter-Scblosschen, Dresden, Febr. 24, 1S54. 



NOTHING say, 
But c6me ere day, 

And I '11 be ready; 
Bring silk rope 
And 16ve and hope 

And courage steady; 

Bring gold ring, 
And fle6t horse bring, 

And purse of gold; 
the cloister bell 
Ere nodn shall tell 

I *ve br6ke the fold. 

Trompetbr-SchlSsschen, Dresden, March 2, 1854. 
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THERE 's a raft up6n the water; 

A frail rift, ill put toother; 

6n it sits aldvely raaidea — 

Blessed God! what there has brought her? 

In a white chemise of c&rabric, 
Head, feet, breisi aad shoulders naked, 
See her, in this stormy weather, 
Helpless 6n the bfre raft sitting. 

tip and ddwn up6a the billow, 
Hither, thither, h6w she t6sses! 
Lodse up6n the wind her tresses, 
Like a ship's long pennon, streaming. 

Save her, save her, ere she perish! 
Prdvidence thou 'rt 411 a fable! 
Stay, there '$ sdme one there beside her; 
6n the raft I seS two figures. 

She has help now; He4ven» I thank thee! 
He will save her, siire, or perish; 
None but & strong swimmer ever 
Made the raft through thrise high billows. 

N6w he thr6ws his arrn^ about her — 
G6d, there is no flesh upto them! 
Through his ribs I see the blue wave, 
And the raft is slowly sinking. 
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Luckless maiden, loveliest Psyche! 
Turned adrift and left to perish! — 
6n the wind one bubbling shrink dies, 
And no sp6ck more 's in the w&ter. 

Written in the Royal Library, Dresden, Jan. 28, 1854. 



SLEEP, babe, sleep; 
I will keep 

W&tch o'er thy head; 
Ndthing fear, 
Mother 's near, 

Guarding thy bed. 

L6ng ago 
I lay so, 

Gu&rded by one, 
Whd loved me 
As I ihee — 

Aids! she 's gone. 

Time draws nigh, 
When thou by 

Thy babe shalt sit, 
And o'er me 
Cldsed shall be 

The deep grave pit. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 2, 1854. 
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YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN 
RETURNING HOME. 

It is the land! 
My native strand! 

The deir loved shore! 
With wh&t delight 
Each well known height 

I greet once more! 

Deep rolling sea 
That tempted'st me 

Away to roam, 
I love thee more 
Than ever before — 

Thou 'st brought me home. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 25, 1854. 



THE deid bells may ring, 
And the choristers sing 

Round the c6ffin so bl&ck, 
But ldng they may ring, 
And sweet they may sing, 

Ere they bring the life bdck. 

On the gr&ve- hillock green 
The buttercup she£n 

And daisy may grdw, 
But the m&ggot will creep 
Where in the earth deep 

The c6rpse rots beldw. 

Trompeter-SchlCsschen, Dresden, March 1, 1854. 
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FRETTINA TORMENTINA NOTHINGRIGHT. 

For man for bird for fish for brute 
This world 's well made, it 's past dispute; 
Yet in this world some things there be 
That never yet agreed with me: 

I 'm always in close carriage sick, 
Whether it 's going slow or quick; 
Far better be upon the rack 
Th&n to the horses turned my back. 

J61ting I never yet could bear 
With common patience; I declare 
I 'd rather trudge upon my feet 
Than up and down bump on a seat. 

An outside car in jeopardy 
Puts life and limb; one cannot see 
Out of an inside — might as well 
Be at the bottom of a well. 

I dearly buy the time I gain 
When I go with the railway train; 
I 'm sure I 'm not given to complain,. 
But the noise Almost turns my brain. 

Turf smoke I hardly can endure; 
Co&l smoke to stifle me is sure; 
The smell of hyacinths sets me wild, 
And musk I 've hated since a child. 
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Tobacco smoke I scarce can bear 
Even in the free and open air; 
Jiidge of my torture, with the fume 
When I 'm shut up in the same room. 

I Almost faint if I breathe gas, 
Or hear the braying of an ass, 
Or see a spider on the wall, 
Or hear a kitten give a squall. 

I would not stay in any house 
In which I knew there was a mouse, 
Much less that hideous thing, a rat; 
And yet I can't endure a cat. 

There 's nothing I dislike so much 
As of a limy thing the touch, 
Unless it be cold iron rust, 
Or window curtains full of dust. 

If with me you would live at peace 
Don't let me see a spot of grease 
On table-cover, chair, or floor, 
Much less a handmark on the door. 

I 'd rather sit the livelong day 
With my eyes closed or turned away, 
Than lodk out through a dirty pane, 
Whether at sunshine or at rain; 

And yet I own I don't like rubbing, 
Pdlishing, brushing, dusting, scrubbing; 
W&shing, if possible, I hate more, 
And scouring day 's to me a bore. 



If I but thought, or heard it said, 
There wis even 6ne bug in my bed, 
I 'd either die at once of fright 
Or sit up at the fire all night. 

Damp weather fills me full of pains, 
In frost and snow I get chilblains, 
In summer heats I melt away 
And sweat and smother night and day. 

My deadliest enemy 's fog or mist; 
In a close room I can't exist, 
And yet I find it hard to bear 
The smallest current of fresh air. 

When the wind blciws from the north-east, 
I 'm never well; but that 's the least; 
My sensibility sympathizes, 
And greater grows as the wind rises. 

When the wind bldws from the south-west, 
B6dy and soul are both oppressed; 
I 'm good for nothing, dead. and dull, 
Life's mercury down quite to null. 

But let the wind blow as it may, 
All 's well while it blows but by day; 
But when there comes a stormy night — 
Piteous indeed is then my plight; 

I can't lie still , far less can sleep ; 
But jumping up and down still keep, 
Out of, and into bed all night, 
Sometimes even scream aloud with fright. 
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It makes me ill , all day to sit 
Mumchance at home, whether I knit 
Antimacassar sopha- cover, 
Or turn dull Boz's pages over; 

But let me venture to go out, 
And I may count sure on a bout 
Of toothache or sore chest and cough 
F6r the next three weeks, on and off. 

When visits I receive or pay, 
I must wear smiles and sweet things say; 
But sore it goes against my grain, 
Visits to me are downright pain, 

Were *t only that I cannot brook 
Still to be told how well I look, . 
While I feel ill in every part, 
S6rry and sore, and sick at heart. 

Though I cann6t bear compliment 

However kindly it be meant, 

And look on flattery as a curse, 

Yet somehow the plain truth is worse — 

Is it not shocking to be told: 
"You look as if you 'd got a cold; 
Your eyes how red! your lips how blue! 
S&id for a doctor; dear friend, do." 

I 'd rather not go out at all 
Than go to what you call a ball; 
Dress naked, flirt, hop on the floor, 
And scarce get to my bed at four. 
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A dinner 's worse — stiff ceremony, 
Guzzling and politics; the whole three 
Antipodistic quite to me; 
The only thing I like is tea; 

That is, I like tea if it 's not 
Too strong, too weak, too cold, too hot, 
Too white, too sugared; nor has been 
With Pekoe flavored, or with green. 

Cdffee excites me — makes me dream; 
Besides it 's n6t good without cream, 
And cream is heavy; cocoa *s trash — 
My stdmach never could bear splash. 

I turn at butter, if it 's spread 

Like spermaceti on my bread; 

To&st I could never yet get down 

If smoked or singed, or not quite brown. 

An e^j more than three minutes boiled 
Or half a second less, is spoiled; 
The hen should be brought from the stable 
And made to lay upon the table. 

You *d scarce believe the misery 
It always was and is to me 
To be obliged to sit and see 
The fire poked injudiciously. 

I cdn't bear trifling conversation; 
For serious I Ve small inclination; 
It 's not genteel to be too gay, 
Far less to romp about and play. 
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I don't like books; it hurts my sight 
To read the print by candlelight, 
And if I 'm seen to read by day, 
Wh&l in the world, will people say? 

"H&ve you no better occupation?" 
"You put a stop to conversation;" 
"Why really Fretty 's growing* blue;" 
"Now can't you do as others do?" 

Press me to sing, you set me mad; 
N6t to be asked at all 's as bad; 
And &s for playing a quadrille, 
I neither can nor ought nor will; 

S<J if you must dance, dance away; 
But don't ask mi to sit and play, 
My shoulders covered with my shawl, 
And my face turned right to the wall. 

It 's scarce less bad to sit stock still, 
And, as a statue, dumb until 
Missy has done her caterwauling — 
God pity those who don't like squalling! 

I wouldn't like to have k said 
That I had lived and died a maid; 
Yet marriage, after all, is worse — 
Kill me, but don't make me a nurse. 

It 's therefore clear to me as day 
That somehow I have gone astray, 
That this world 's not my proper, sphere, 
And by mere accident I 'm here. 
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And yet I wouldn't like to change; 
It 's safe to stay, uns&fe to range; 
A fall comes of rash leap or rush ; 
A bird in hand 's worth two in bush. 

So, with your leave, I 'II just stay here 
Until I find my proper sphere; 
And if I never find it — why, 
There 's many as ill off as I. 

TnoMPiTER-ScHLdsscHEN, Dresdem, Febr. 28, 1854. 



To the battle, to the battle, 
For our country and our right; 

Hear the cannon how they rattle; 
Our friends are in the fight. 

Drive Mck the bold aggressors 
With bayonet -thrust and ball; 
Stand firm the field's possessors, 
Or where ye stand, there fall. 

Wave wave, gay tricoWr, • 

Wave wave, proud union -j&ck; 

Hurrah for France and England, 
Down with the false Cos&que. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 25, 1854. 
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HEAVY coffin, black pall; 
Servants stand in the hail; 

Strangers p&ss to and fro; 
To the green churchyard near 
Sad and slow moves the bier 

With its trappings of woe. 

There 's n6t even a mouse 
To be heard in that house 

So deserted and lone; 
Hush! hiish! from the gloom 
Of one close -» curtained room 

Sobs the poor widow's moan, 

And, 6ft wondering why 
Own papa should so die, 

Little children in vain 
At the avenue gate 
For him sit and wait 

Who will n6t come again. 

Trompeter-SchlQsschen, Dresden, March 2, 1854. 
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TlS the g&y bridal feast; 
From the greatest to least 

All' the household- 's irojoy; 
It 's sweetmeats and flowers* 
And perfumes in showers — 

No aJtoy, no alloy: 

¥vmn the boftrd hies the throng 
To the danee and the song 

In the garland -hung hall, 
When© the bridegroom* and bride, 
In their beauty and pride, 

Hand in hand lead! the ball. 

But there- 's 6ne watery eye, 
As the dancers sweep by; 

Ah, poor gr&y- headed sire! 
It 's thine heart pays the cost, 
For forever theu 'st test 

Her whom 411 eyes admire. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 2, 1854. 
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'GRACIOUS Cesar," said Hormisdas 
Answering a repeated question, 
"Truly noble is your city, 
Truly mighty are the Rdmans; 

"Through your streets and your piazzas 
I have wandered never weiry, 
Fr6m the sunrise US the sunset — 
G6ds, the Rdmans are your children. 

"Marble cdlumns, golden ceilings, 
Baths and portic6es and temples, 
Statues, paintings — all the w6rld sure 
Into Rome's lap pours her treasures. 

"But there 's one thing f admire more 
Than Rome's porticoes and temples, 
Thin her statues, thin her paintings, 
Mdre even thin the crdwn of Cesar." 

"And what 's that one thing, Hormisdas, 
F6r I tike you for a wise man, 
Whit 's that one thing you admire more 
in Rome than her power and riches?" 
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"As your city gate I entered 
Y6sterd&y, from Persia cdming, 
i read 6n a simple trimbstone: — 

ACCA UNI NUPTA VIRO. 

"Mighty C&ar, hi not angry 
With your humble Eastern servant, 
If more than Rome's cr6wn imperial 
t admire the R6man matron/' 

Trompetbr-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 17, 1854. 



THE long and last 
Sad struggle 's past 

Of hope and fear; 
Fast from my eyes 
The daylight flies; 

Kath'rine, art near? 

Beside me stand; 
Give me thy hand 

And don't let go; 
Even in death 
I '11 feel thy breath, 

Thy kisses know. 

Trompetbr-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 23, 1854. 
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1TEWT0N. 

I well remember how upon this bete* 

Pl&ying about, some fourscore years ago, 

A thoughtless child, 1 found a ctfeklesboll 

And brought it home <tmd showed it rto my Wends 

And prayed (foam to -admire with me the tee&ure. 

Since then I 've wandered aft wpm the be*ck 

Of the great universe, and here and there 

Picked up a cockleshell left by the tide, 

And brought it home and givn 't some idle name, 

Centripetal, as it might be, or Centrifugal, 

Repulsion or Cohesion or Refraction; 

And so with fair toys filled my babyhouse. 

Trompeter-Schiosschen, Dresden, March 14, 1854. 



TBS ESCAPE. 

Down the stream, 
Like a djrsam — 

Hush, hush, no wise - 
In our boat 
Smodth we floaX; 

Pull, jmUI, my boys. 

To the shore 
Turn yawr oar ; 

N* JWAse^ w noise ; 
tin the strand 
Jump to land; 

We 're safe, my boys. 

TROMPETER-ScHLdsscHEN, Dresden, Febr. 24, 1854. 
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MORNING AND EVENING. 

I 'm gay and happy in the sunny morning, 

When everything around is fresh and cheerful; 

Birds caroling and flowrets spreading wide 

Their painted saucers to th' all -gladdening ray. 

My spirit then with hope and confidence 

Looks forward to the future, and I 'm full 

Of noble enterprize and great achievement. 

But when day's glorious orb down from the zenith 

Wheels his precipitous course, and evening gray, 

Behind him rising in the darkening East, 

Leads 6n the sad funereal pomp ef night, 

A damp comes o'er me and I feel no more 

That strong elastic buoyancy of spirit, 

Which lifts me up from earth and carrier me 

Away, away, into the interminable 

Elysium of a bright and prosperous fu&re; 

Then fear takes place of hope and I recoil 

Before the Coming, and my backward eye 

Turn sad and tearful on the happy past; 

My youth's and manhood's friends with- hollow voice 

C411 to me from their sepulchres and bid m4 

Prepare to follow; Evening first, then night, 

Deep black midnight, possesses my whole being; 

Till with inaudible, light footstep Sleep 

Steals on me and throws over me his mantle; 

Oblivions, and I lie entranced till touch 

6f the new day awakes me to new life, 

New courage, and new action, hope, and joy, 

To last again till evening, night, and sleep — 

Such puppet art thou, proud, vain -glorious Man! 

Sterzing, in the Tyrol, Sept. 14, 1853. 
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THE BIRTHDAY ODE. 

The earl will have a birthday ode; 
is to the Muses' mean abode: — 
"Mister, I need some dozen rhymes; 
Must h&ve them ere the vesper chimes; 
Before a goodly company 
Rehearsed tomorrow they shall be.'* 
"Impossible, my noble Lord; 
Too po6r this dwelling to afford 
Materials, ere the vesper chimes, 
For half of half a dozen rhymes." 
"It must be done," the earl replied; 
"Tomorrow my new -wedded bride 
Her birthday celebrates; th^re 's the gold;" 
And ten broad pieces down he told. 
The poet scrupulous shook his head, 
And smiled and to the earl thus said: — 
"The gold 's all right, but there 's no time; 
'Tis but two hours to vesper chime, 
And far off lies the town away ; 
The road is bad and rough the day." 
"And what has weather, town, or road 
To do with birthday or with ode?" 
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"To weave a web you must have thread; 

To cast a bullet one needs lead; 

You can't make butter without milk; 

It 's out of mulberry leaves comes silk; 

Without long grass you can't make hay, 

Nor china without potter's clay; 

And poetry's extatic thought 

Was never into being brought 

Out of an empty, hopeless nought." 

"Say out your meaning short and clear; 

N6t to read riddles come I here; 

And see on yonder castle wall 

Where frowning stands the gibbet tall." 

Trembling and falling on his knee, 

"My noble Lord, you '11 pardon me" — 

Thus to the earl then answered he; 

"The elements of poetry 

Lie in yon castle's buttery." 

The earl laughed loud and heartily, 

And raised the poet from his knee; 

Away they 're to the castle gone; 

The evening table 's spread anon; 

Black wurst, brown venison, red tokay; 

Tomorrow 's the bride's Naming day; 

The cellar, buttery, and hall, 

Oerflowing with provisions, all: — 

"Health to the bride — that 's fine tokay;" 

The poet thus began to say, 

As through his veins and fibres weak 

The liquor mounted to his cheek 

And filled with life and energy 

His heart and brain and flashing eye: — 

"He&lth to the Lady Geraldine — 

Fellow, another bumper wine; 
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What mdnth is this, and what the day?" 
"Tomorrow is the First of May." 
Now say not that the poet dozed, 
If for a while his eyes he closed, 
For foot and lip and fingers' play 
Shows that he meditates a lay; 

« 

And all at once thus to his tongue 
The numbers crowded, and he sung: — 

Join hands round, and in a ring, 
May maids, let us danee and sing, 
Daughters all of Maja fair, 
Maja with the gtilden hair. 

Daisy, primrose, violet bring; 
Every fldwer that ldves the spring 
Weave int6 a g&rland fine 
F6r the br6w of Ger&ldine. 

Geraldine shall be our Queen; 
When was fairer May maid seen 2 
Forward, backward; 6ne, two, three; 
Bend to Geraldine the knee. 

N6t with cord the wre&th entwine, 
But with sprig of eglantine; 
Curtsying, dancing in a ring, 
T6 the Queen the garland bring; 

Set it 6n her hedd and sky: — 
"Thee we ci6wn on thy birthday, 
Thee we cr6wn Queen 6i the May; 
Happy happy live, and gay." 
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Then join hands and in a ring 
Round and round her d&nce, and sing: — 
"The6 we crdwn on th^r birth d&y, 
Thee we crdwn Queen 6f the M&y." 

M6ther Mgja hear as pr&y: — 

"Let this be a jdjfiti dAy 

T6 the bridegroom And the bride 

And to ill the country wide." ' 

Fdrward , backward ; due , two , three ; 
T6 the bridegroom bend the knee; 
He is string and sbA is fair; 
Never was a livelier pair. 

Bless the bridegroom, bldss the bride, 

Ever b^ each Other's side, 

Ever hippy, ever g*y, 

All the ye&r to them one May. 

"By th' holy rood," then cried the earl, 
"Of birthday odes that is the pearl, 
And well such venison, wurst, and wine 
Will please the Lady Geraldine." 
The poet bowed and bade good night, 
AM went home, and titt dawning light 
Sat tip inditing poetry; 
A joyful man I trow was he. 

Trompeter~Shcl5sscher, Dresden, March 7, 1854. 
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Caw, caw, caw, 
Blithe Jackdaw, 

Come h&e to me; 
* Wht so shy? 

Thou and I 

May w&l agree. 

I for great 
Church and State 

C&re not one spittle, 
And I trow, 
Wise bird, thou 

Car'st just as little. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 13, 1854. 



XHERE is a wee wee word I love 
All other wee wee words above ; 
What may this wee wee word be, guess; 
Three letters spell it" — *y — e — s." 

"This wee wee word has a wee brother 
Whom I hate more than any other 
Ill-natured wee wee dwarf I know, 
Two letters spell his name" — "n — o." 

Composed during the night in bed, Trompeter-Schlosschew, Dresden, 
March 1—2, 1854. 
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TWENTY apples fdr a pdnny; 
N^ver g&ve, before, so m&ny; 

C6me, Sir, bu^; 
Twenty Apples fresh and fair, 
Melting sweet as &ny pe&r; 

There, Sir, trjr. 

Buy my Apples, spend your penny; 
N6 one else will give as m&ny; 

Whit, Sir? de&r! 
Fair 's the price or i 'd not &sk it; 
if your wise you '11 cle&r my basket 

Huzza, cle&r! 

Trompeter - Schlosschen , Dresden, March 2, 1854. 



"Album mutor in alitem." 

THE Roman Lyrist's soul, 'tis said, 
Out of his body when it fled, 
* Entered the body of a swan, 
And there continued to sing 6n. 

But when the bard of Ambleside, 
Fallowing the example, died, 
His spirit — never of much use — ■ 
Entered the body of a goose, 
And, faithful to its ancient knack, 
Kept gabbling ever, gak gak gak. 

Composed during the night in bed, Trompeter- Schlosschen, Dresden; 
Febr. 18-19, 1854. 
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THE TWO WRESTLERS. 

Two wrestlers m4t once on a green; 
Two sturdier carls were never seen; 
Each other's enemies, I ween, 
Time immemorial they had been. 

"Well met, well met," at once they cried; 
"Now let us our old feud decide;" 
And with the word doffed cloak and hood; 
And naked on the champaign stood. 

One moment each the other eyed 
From top to toe, from side to side;* 
Then raised Iris* brawny arms ort ligh 
And closed upon hi* enemy. 

The one was florid, fresh, and fair, 
With ruddy cheeks audi curly hair; 
The other swarthy* grizzled, grim. 
But n<H less, stout in heart and limb. 

The fresb and fair oae has the waist 
Of his athletic foe embraced 
With both his arms, and holds him tight, 
And hugs him close with all his might. 
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His enemy with adroiter grip 

And stronger arm, upon the hip 

Takes him, and lifts him from the ground, 

And runs with him the arena round, 

Then flings him down and says: — "Lie there; 
Another time thou "It hardly dare 
To cope with me; this day remember, 
The first day of my own November." 

How long upon the sward there lay 
The vanquished wrestler I can't say, 
But six months after, he was seen 
Encountering, on the selfeame green, 

His grim opponent. Short and few 
The words that then passed 'twixt the two; 
But here and there, and high and low, 
E&ch battered each with many a blow; 

The sweat out on their temples broke, 
The dust around them rose like smoke; 
His late suecess the dne inspired, 
Shame and revenge the <Jther fired; 

And now the fair, the stronger seemed; 
The swarthy now you 'd stronger deemed; 
Till, &11 at once, his active foe 
De&lt to the swarthy such a blow 

« 

As laid him senseless on the sward: — 
"There now," he cried, "take thy reward 
For thy November victory, 
And still in May remember me." 
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Wondrous it seems, but when the sere 
November set in the next year, 
On the same green the champions same, 
By chance or, fate, together came 

And fought again. Victorious he 
Whd the last year had victory 
Won on that day, and low he lay 
Who had the victor been in May. 

And so each following year, they say, 
In each November and each May, 
^ Came off a fight upon that green 
Those ancient enemies between. 

And still the ruddy, fresh, and fair 
Was conqueror in May's genial air, 
And triumphed all the summer long, 
Hero of many a joyous song; 

And still November saw him fall, 
Stripped from his brow the coronal, 
And hailed his gaunt opponent king 
And conqueror, till the following spring. 

Begun at Mainbernheim (near Wurzburg), Nov. 29. Finished while 
walking from Neustadt to Munchaurach (near Erlakgbh), Nov. 30, 1853. 
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SHE wrought it fdr him with her dwn true hand, 

Of blue and white silk wrought it, and with patterns 

Adorned it of all sorts of fruits and flowers — 

Rdses and violets and marigolds, 

Lilies and pansies and forget-me-not, 

Red blushing apples and long pendent pears — 

And in the middle, under a tall oak's 

Outspreading branches, her own form depicted 

Seated beside him on the mossy turf, 

Her hand in His locked, his sword laid beside him, 

Arid in his buttonhole a sprig of wild thyme. 

With busy needle three months long she wrought it, 

Sitting up late at night and rising early, 

And on the morn he set out for the wars 

T\6d the scarf round his neck and bade him wear it 

In memory of her and of the day 

They pledged each other hand and troth beneath 

That firm and constant oak's wide -spreading branches; 

And thin with tears and sad foreboding kissed him, 

And pr&yed God bless him and protect him always, 

And b&de farewell, and stood and after him 

With straining eyes looked till he disappeared • 

in the far distance; then sick sick at heart, 

L6nely and sad and slow, homewards returned, 

And never from that hour heard <Jf him more. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 21, 1854. 
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THE THREE CREEDS. 

Three travellers far out of the South, East, and West 
At one table are met and regale on the best 
Capon, pastry, and ch&mpagne the inn can afford, 
And thus to each other talk, over the board: — 

"I met," says the first, "as I came here tonight, 

That far -famous spectre in steel armour dight, 

In his hand was a lance, his sword hung by his side, 

And his beard was as black as with ink 't had been dyed" — 

"Stop there!" cried the second; "I to6 met the knight, 
But I swear by the cross that his beard was snow white; 
I marked it with bdth my eyes as he passed by 
Not tw6 arms' length 6ff; and the moon riding high." 

"I saw the knight tod," thus the third traveller cried; 
"A long lance in his hand and his sword at his side, 
He rdde with me toward this house more than half w4y, 
And if ever was gr&y beard, that knight's beard was gray." 

"It was black, Sir, jet black" — "I insist 'twas snow white" — 
"Gray, gray, if a man may believe his own sight" — 
"Black" — "gray" — "white" — "Sir, I wouldn't believe 

my own brother." 
"Sir, I think I can see just as well as another." 

As loud they disputed and still warmer grew, 

Came a knocking outside and the door open flew, 

And into the room, in his steel armour bright, 

With his lance and his sword, stalked the grim-visaged knight. 
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Cold oozed the salt sweat on each traveller, I trow, 
And stark staring erect stood the hair on his brow, 
As Charlemagne's spectre sat down at their board, 
And looked round chill upon them without saying word. 

In a full suit of steel he was clad cap-a-pie, 
But his vizor was up , and his face plain to see : 
Roman nose, chalky teeth, lips drawn into a grin, 
Hollow cheeks, eyes of fire, not one hair on his chin. 

So he sat, and looked round while you 'd tell four times four, 
Then got up, turned his back, and walked out through the door, 
Silent, solemn, and noiseless as <Jn Windsor height 
The captain on guard stalks his watch at midnight. 

More free then the travellers began to draw breath. 
And the blood to their cheeks came, just now pale as death; 
'Twas the second that spoke first: — "And didn't I say so? 
And haven't you both seen now, his beard 's white as snow?" 

"No, I haven't," cried the first; "contradict as you will; 
I said first it was black, and I say the same still;" 
"It 's as gray," cried the third, "as a cuckoo in May; 
What child does not know Charlemagne s beard was gray?" 

"f dont know it" — "Nor I" — The three travellers so 

In Aix la Chapelle bandied "No," "Yes," and "No." 

In what year? if you ask me, I vow I don't know; 

For that question 's disputed too — "No," "Yes," and "No." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 13, 1854. 
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ZULEIMA. 

„3n bem fdj&arg unb bunfelrotyen 

©olbumblifrteii ffeftgnpanb, 
3te$t bit glutgetod^nte 2od}tet 

Styanten* an be* SRorbenl ©trawl, 
3n bet Statji bat eto'ge ©e$nen 

9lac^ oerlomem Stebelglutf, 
Unb ber Stytane feu$te $erie 

®ldnjt tm bunflen &lammenMi<f.* 

Snliul ©djanj. 

Pallid sister with the blue eyes 
And the fine and fl&xen ringlets, 
Wh^ so sh# of k poor gipsy? 
H6w can Spain's dark daughter h&rm thee? 



"H61d thy h&nd out. H&h! I see it — 

• 

P&le- faced maidens tod have ldvers; 
Sit down 6n the b&nk here with me, 
This white h&nd requires some study. 

"Let me seiS; acr6ss the p&lm straight — 
Lucky th&t, he 's tall and w&l-made. 
Fr6m the vein to the forefinger — 
Lucky th&t too, he 's of high blood; 

"And there 's luck here in this Arched line 
Round the thumb's base when the h&nd 's closed 
P&le- faced sister, thou art h&ppy 
ff he 's as good as he 's handsome. 

« 

"But these five spots 6n thy thumb-nail, 
Three aldng it and two crdssing — 
Sister, sister, he 11 betr&y thee; 
See my thumb-nail h&s the same cross." 
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Wherefore g&zes Spain's dark daughter 
tin her 6wn long, sunburnt fingers? 
His she quite forgot the blue -eyed 
Northern maid that sits beside her? 

Ah ! her mind is f&r off w&ndering 
On the b&nks of Guadalquivir; 
Ah! she 's thinking 6f the stronger 
Thit there wooed and w6n and left her. 

6f the stranger youth she 's thinking 
With the fair skin dnd the light hair; 
Though he left her sh£ will 16ve him 
ff he 16ves no other maiden; 

She will 16ve him though he left her, 
And through kW the wdrld will seek him — 
Poor blind prriphetess, how little 
Guessest thou he is so ne&r thee! 

6ne by 6ne her light guit&r strings 
Slowly s&dly she is screwing; 
Could she the last air remember 
Sh£ played fdr him ere he left her, 

* • 

As they s&t in the ver&ndah 

6f the venta in Sevilla, 

6n that sultry July evening, 

With Spain's full moon on them shining, 

Whin he swdre he 'd always 16ve her, 
Never le&ve her <Sr fors&ke*her, 
And the next moon th&t on Seville's 
Towers and d6mes should pour her full light, 
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Should with silver tip the bridal 
Ch&plet 6n Zuleima's fdrehead, 
And glance gaily fhJm a g61d ring 
6n her 16ng and t&per finger. 

But there 's n6 ring 6n that finger 

Though twelve mo6ns their light have since' filled, 

And by 6range ch&plet n^ver 

Sh&ll that d&rk brow be encircled; 

And that stronger youth she 's never 
Seen or he&rd of, fdr those twelve moons: 
Has he set sail from Gibraltar? 
fn the c61d North is he woding? 

Sh6 has left the Guadalquivir 
And the w&rm sun <Sf Sevilla 
With guit&r in h&nd to winder 
N6rthward k poor f6rtune- teller; 

N6 ( rth to winder &nd to se£k him 

tin the Thames' banks 6r the Humber, 

And in m&ny a cdld and gr&y eye 

F6r twelve mo6ns in vain has sought him. 

With a dark- eyed Spanish maiden's 
Gldwing he&rt Zuleima '11 ldve him, 
ff he h&s not td another 
Given the he&rt that w&s Zuleima's. 

ff he h&s — the p&le deceiver, 
C&lcul&te though ho may shrewdly, 
H&s not counted up the reckoning 
As Spain's dirk -eyed maid will count it. 
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Distant 4s her thoughts thus wandered, 
And with h£r guit&r strings idly 
Placed her fingers, and the dark fringe 
6f her lids half hid her eyes' light, 

And with still encre&sing w6nder 
The pale Ndrthern g&zed up6n her, 
C&me, with hound and hdrn, a t&U youth 
And the blue -eyed maid accdsting: — 

u Where hast been? Through wodd and v&lley 
All day 16ng I Ve sought my Ellen; 
Truant maid, and c&nst thou thus play 
With the fcind heart 6f thy William T" 

"C6me, with this leash 1 will bind thee 
Th&t thou str&y no m6re from William" — 
And he threw about her white neck 
Th£ embroidered sc&rf Zuleima 

H&d wrought fdr l^m with her 6wn hand 
And bound round his neck in Seville 
6n the evening th4t he pledged her, 
As they sat in th6 verandah 

6f the venta , in the modnlight, 
04th and trdth that he would never, 
Never until deith forsAke her, 
H6r, his 6wn dark-e^ed Zuleima. 

» 
Ellen's 4rm is ldcked in William's;. 

C&lled the d6gs back with a whistle; 

Fr6m the sp6t the pair are turning — 

Go6d God! w&s that gl&nce Zulefma's? 
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'Tw&s Zuleima's; but it wis not 

Like Zuleima's gl&nce in Seville 

Wh&i she bound th' embroidered sc&rf round 

William's n6ck in the ver&ndah, 

By the modnlight, And looked on him 
With such e^es as the gazelle looks 
On the kindly h&nd that feeds it 
Night and mdrning with fresh f6dder: 

With such gl&re as springs the tigress 
6n the jackal th&t has ventured 
Ne&r the jungle where her cubs lie, 
6n the false youth sprang Zuleima, 

And the 16ng and sh&rp stiletto 
Spain's dark daughters in their g&rter 
C&rry f6r offence and defence, 
fn his neck left id the hilt plunged, 

And while vainly tried the trembling 
Blue -eyed maid to extract the weapon, 
And for help called, And the ebbing 
Life's blood with th' unlucky sc&rf staunched 

Turned her b&ck and w&lked off s!6wly. 
H&pless maid, go; f forgive thee; 
M&y'st thou re&ch Seville in s&fety, 
And thy n&tive Guadalquivir. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 20, 1854. 
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''D6CT0R, when will you at hdme be?" 
De&th, one m6rning, thus said td me, 
As I met him &t a p&tient's — 
De&th and t are 61d acquaintance — 

. "1 've been thinking id call 6r\ you, 
Bit don't wish to interrupt you 
in your pleasure 6r your business; 
S&y the hour that 's mdst convenient." 

"As you 're s6 good, De&th," I Answered,. 
"Every hour to me the s&me is; 
A friend's visit r s Always welcome, 
Sunday, weekday, night or m6rning. 

" But if i might m&ke so trie , Death, 
i 'd just beg one f&vor df you ; 
Drdp in 6n me unexpected, 
i hate ceremonious visits. 

" C6me to me as friend to friend comes, 
6rt a sudden, when. least thought of;- 
Pipes and gr6g are Always re&dy, * 
And the m&tches <Jn the t&ble. 

"Drinking, smdking, we will sit, Death 
Tfcte-a-t6te till we grow he&rty; 
Then for any spree you like best, 
Out we '11 s&lly 6n the bitter/' 

Waisenhaus - Strasse , Dresden, July 29, 1853. 
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Betsy sings at her spinning-wheel. 

My William 's td the se& gone, 
The deep deep rilling se&; 

Fly, we£ks and mdnths, aw&y quick 
Till hi comes b&ck to mi. 

Sweet were the w6rds my William 
Said &s he went aw&y: — 

"We 11 16ve each 6ther, B&sy, 
Until our d^ing d&y. 

"Think 6f me 6ften, Betsy, 
As yoft sit it your wheel, 

And l£t no co&xing sly youth 
Your he&rt from William ste&l; 

"And f to you will cdnstant 

And ever faithful be, 
And nd sly maid my he&rt shall 

Kidn&p aw&y from thee.' 
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Thread, threid, run through my fingers; 

Wheel, wheel, turn merrily : 
For every turn, my William 

One turn is nearer me. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 22, 1854. 
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Betsy sings at her spinning - wheel. 

Last night as \ was spinning, 
A- spinning &t my whe&, 

I thought I he&rd a light fool 
Behind me sdflly ste&l. 

Ah, could it bi my William! 

And a te&r came Ui my e^e, 
And my he&rt it g&ve a flutter, 

And my thre&d it wint awrjr. 

I did not d&re look round me 
For fe&r it w&s not he, 
And while my he&rt went pit pat: 
"Betsy, don't you know me? 
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"And ddn't I kndw my William, 
That 's c6me home 9&fe to me?" 

And in my tons I cl&sped him, 
And g&ve him kisses thre6: — 

"And ndw I hkve you, William, 
You shall never m6re leave me; 

Let th6se who hive no B£tsy 
Go rooming 6*er the se&." 

He threw his tons about me 
And g&ve me kisses three: — ' 

"As 16ng as I have Betsy 
I '11 gd no mdre to se&." 
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And ndw I km so hippy 

As here I sit and spin, 
That n 6 thing in this w6rld more 

Can trouble me one pin; 

For i have g6t my William 
Safe c6me back fr6m the se&, 

And I 'm as f6nd of William 
As my William 's Wnd of me. 

Thread, thread, run through my fingers; 

Wheel, whe&, turn mfrrity; 
For i have gdt my William, 

And my William his got m£. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 30, 1854. 



As at the Danube's waters deep 
Was drinking once a Turkish sheep, 
C4me from the North with hideous yell 
A Russian wolf, as stories tell, 
And 'cross the mighty waters cried, 
That did the sheep from him divide: — 
"•Fierce sheep, how dar'st thou terrify 
The frogs that in yon marshes lie? 
For fear of thee they dare not croak; 
Ce&se ere my anger thou provoke; 
They are my friends and I '11 not see 
Them trodden under- foot by thee." 
Then meekly thus the sheep replied: — 
"The Danube's rolling waters wide 
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Me and the frogs from Ihee divide, 

And right well they and I agree, 

Disturb not thou our harmony; 

I never have offended thee." 

"Thou liest, bold, sheep, did I not see, 

Though wide the stream twixt thee and me, 

H6w, but just now, down to the brink 

Thou cam'st and stoop'dst thy head to drink, 

As though thou minded wert to drain 

River and marsh and the whole plain, 

And leave my friends, the frogs, to fry 

tinder the flaring sun and sky?" 

His fangs , as thus he said ; he gnashed, 

Glared with his eyes, and furious dashed 

Into the flood. T(ie sheep, dismayed, 

Turned round and fled, and cried for aid; 

The shepherds, far off, heard the cry, 

And answered: — "We '11 come by and by; 

Thou mayst upon our care rely." 

The river 's crossed and on the sheep 

The hungry wolf comes with a leap, 

Tears him to pieces in a trice — 

Your Russian wolf was never nice 

C&rver of mutton : — and well nigh 

Had in his stomach packed a thigh, 

When up the shepherds came with stones 

And cried: — "Leave us at least the bones;" 

And drove him off, and for theft pains 

Took home and roasted the remains, 

And a good supper had that night 

And laughed and sang till morning light. 

Begun at Bruchsal, Not. 21, 1853; finished while walking from 
Bruchsal to Heidelberg, Nov. 22, 1853. 
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I ddnt remember well the date, 

But once, as it was growing late, 

And with long walking I was tired, 

Thus of a German I inquired : — 

"Ple&se, Sir, how far off 's the next town?" 

Eyed me from head to foot the clown, 

Then answered gruff: — *' "Thou travell'st late." 

"I know it, Sir; and therefore great 

Is my anxiety to know 

How many miles I 've yet to go." 

"And whit may then your business be 

in the next town?" said he to me; 

"And h6w long there will be your stay? 

And h6w far have you come today? 

Where were you born? where do you live? 

True answer to these questions give, 

And then I '11 tell you , if I know, 

How many miles you 've yet to go." 

"Good night," said I, and left him there 

After me looking with a stare. 

As 6n I went, in doubt and dread 

Where I should lay that night my head, 

I met a Frenchman: — "Please, Sir, say 

How far lo *** and whit 's the way." 

He bowed , took off his hat , and said : — 

"Just tw6 short leagues; go right ahead 

For half an hour, then to the right; 

I hope you may arrive with light." 

Next Fortune an Italian threw 

Across my path: — "Pray, Sir, will you 
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In kindness to a stranger say 

How far to *** and which the way." 

"Just half a league; but it 's too dark 

The windings of the way to mark, 

S6 I '11 turn back, if you permit, 

And gd with you a little bit — 

N&y, it 's no trouble, quite a pleasure; 

And I '11 from you an equal measure 

Accept of kindness , if we ever 

Me& in your country, and if never — 

Wh^, 'tis no matter." So he said 

And through the dark my footsteps led 

T6 the towng&te, then td the hotel, 

And, having waited till the bell 

Was rung and answered, bade good night 

And with the word was out of sight. 

Begun -while -walking from Gerichsheim to Wurzburg, Nov: 27. 
Finished while walking from W5rzbtjrg to Rottendorf, Nov. 28, 1853. 



A poem, when it 's first engendered 
fn the poet's teeming brain, ♦ 

Is like a dark and troubled morning 
Shot through by the dawn's first rays; 
But when the poet's germ completed 
Waits for the parturient throes, 
A poem 's like the hour of sunrise 
In the blue ethereal heaven. 

Composed during the night, in bed; Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, 
March 2-3, 1854. 
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ODDS bdbs, brother Tom, do you kndw, by the P6wers, 
It 's a mighty fine wdrld this, this fine world of ours, 
With its rolicking, frolicking, eating and drinking; 
The dnly one bid thing I kndw in it 's thinking. 

He 's a jolly old fellow, that round red -faced Sun, 
That so knowingly lociks down all day on our fun, 
As cantering, capering, on we go hopping 
From one spree to another without ever stopping; 

And though Mistress Moon 's whey-faced and modest and shy, 
Yet she *s welcome for all that,- when nobody *s by, 
To peip through the branches where under a tree 
My 4rm 's round' my doxy and her .arm 's round me. 

Yet fine as this world is, and we all know it 's fine, 
'Twere a podr drimly drumly world, sure, without wine; 
So to pile water-drinkers let 's leave cares and pains, 
And with life's true elixir replenish our veins. 

• 

We '11* drink e&ch to the other and health to his lass; 
Tom, send round the bottle and fill up your glass; 
Let Jove keep his Nectar, so we have the vine — 
Andther dozen, fellow — it 's capital wine. 

God bl£ss Queen, lords,' commons, and country, and town; 

God keep our friends up and our enemies down; 

And may Britons live happy and mighty and free, 

As ldng as Great Britain's shore 's wished by the sea. 

Trompeter - Schlosschen , Dresden, March 28, 1854. 
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TO SELINA. 



„<$« ftnb jtvet fitint genftetUin 
3n etnem groffcn «£aii«, 

l£)a fdjaitt bte ganje SBelt $inetn, 
S)ie gange 2Belt $erau«. N 

Through pretty little windows two 

Of bright and shining glass 
Out on the world I cast my view 

And see all things that pass. 

Through these same pretty windows two 

The world looks in on me, 
And sees that in all things I do 

I 'm thinking but of thee. 

And thou 'st two pretty windows blue 
Through which thou send'st thy soul; 

Would they had never met my view! 
My heart had then been whole. 

They 're often wet, those windows blue, 
Those diamond panes of thine — 

Ah! m&ke me not for ever rue 
That th^ glance e'er met mine. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 10, 1854. 
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COFFEE. 

If thy heart and spirits sink, 
C6ffee coffee be thy drink; 
Coffee strong and coffee h6t 
Piping: from the collied p6L 

Pour it out; it pleases me 
The clear brown cascade to see 
Arching- from the spout, and up 
Filling the white china cup. 

Fill the cup, the saucer fill ; 
Pour it liberal, pour it still; 
Stint me in wine, but never think 
To stint me when 1 coffee drink. 

Candy, if the coffee 's bad, 

And rich cream you 're free to add; 

ff it pure and genuine be, 

Leave it in its purity, 

.nolher cup, another still, 
.rid still another; pour on till 
■itlier 1 say stop , or there 's not 
.nother drop left in the pot. 



N6w my he&rt and spirits rise; 
Round the w6rld my fancy flies, 
And with sweets returns to mi, 
Laden like the h6ney be6. 

Ndw I 'm wealthy, wise and great; 
Time for mi has 16st its weight; 
Let the cl6ck strike, wh&t care I 
Whether minutes creep or fty? 

Paper, p&is here — f '11 indite 
P6etr£ till m6rning light; 
Time enough to think of sleep 
When the dawn begins to peep. 

0'erfl6wing bdwl of sparkling wine 

I never did nor will decline, 

And Bacchus still shall honored be 

By 6very jovial so«i and me, 

» 

But wh£n I write or read or think, 
C6ffee coffee be my drink, • 
C6ffee string and c6ffee h6t 
Piping frdm the c611ied pdt. 

Written while walking from Mosbach to WalldGrn (between Heidelberg 
and Wurzburg), Nov. 25 — 26, 1853. 
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TEA. 

Wishy-washy if Ihou 'dst hi, 

Plentifully drink of ted; 

Be it string or hi it we&k, 

Te& 's the drink will bl&nch thy che^k. 

ff thou 'rt hearty, s^tout, and h&le, 
Drinking tek will mike thee ail; 
If thou 'rt sick and need'st a nurse, 
Drinking ted will m&ke thee wbrse. 

Lionhe&rted if thou be, 
And m6rn*and evening drinkest tea, 
Ere 16ng thou It creep about the house, 
Pitiful as Any mouse. 

Drink te& ere thou liest d6wn in bed, 
No slumber sweet lights 6n thy head; 
From frightful visions, fe&rs, and dre&ms, 
Thou wakest with terrific scre&ms. 

If in the mdrning thou drink'st te&, 
Heivy and s&d all diy thou 'It be, 
With stdmach windy, we&k, and dull, 
And, though empty, feeling full. 
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I '11 ndt hear t&lk of wh61esome ted; 
B6 it black cdngo, brdwn bohe&, 
Or fI6wery pekoe, <5r the gre^n 
fityson drunk b^ our n6ble Queen 

After a m&trim6nial miff 
Or wh6n Lord J6hnny h&s been stiff, 
And she 's a he&d-ache, it 's the s&me 
Sure poison, wh&tsoe'er its n&me. 

Him that drinks m6rn and evening iek 
Shun as thou 'dst shun an enem^; 
C&ptious and qu&relling kt a str&w 
He finds in ivery thing a fl&w, 

And with his nearest friend will bre&k 
Because his 6wn heart 's sick and we&k; 
Thou *lt pity him if thou rightly think'st, 
h&ppy m&n, that c6ffee drink'st; 

But ke£p far fr6m him; though not b&d 
In he&rt and grain, he 's th6rough m&d, 
Drunk, or possessed, beydnd all cure 
So 16ng as te&pots shdll endure; 

And in hfs fits thou 'It see him fling 
His legs about, and he&r him sing: — 
"J&iny, put the k&tle 6n; 
P&ddy, bldw the bellows string." 

But wWn he h&s a str6nger fit 
His e^es grow bright and sh&rp his wit, 
And glib his t6ngue, and if his Mends 
Have faults they 're &t his finger £nds, 
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And he '11 not sp&re, though: 'twere bis brother, 
His tether, sister, 6r his rndther; 
So shun him thou, and 16 drink ta& 
if he invites thee, think of mi. 

Composed while walking from Walldurn to Gerichsheim (near W&rzburg), 
November 26 — 27, 1853. 



JULIUS TO PAULINE. 

There 's ndt an hour that ptoses 
But f hear s6me one s&y: — 

"Ah, wh&t a w6rld of woe 's this, 
Of trouble, night and day! 

"It 's sdrrow, pain, and sickness, 

And heaviness and g&U; 
I wish I 'd died an infant, 

Or ndt been birn at all." 

• 

But i dont find the wdrld so, 
My 6wn bright- eyed Pauline, 

For since I first beheld thee 
A hippy m&n I 've been. ' 

And if the world 'a imperfect, 
I kndw one certain means 

T imprdve it — let kind Heaven be 
Less stingy of Paulines, 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 31, 1854. 
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PAULINE TO JULIUS. 

There w&s a time 1 doubted 
On e&rth dwelt hAppindss, 

And wandered wMn I he&rd men 
God tor his goddness bMss. 

The wteld to me at th&t time 
Seemed crippled &nd ill mAde ; 

The simmer sin but scdrched me, 
I shivered in the sh&de. 

But since the time my e^es first 
On thee, dear Julias, lit, 

All things to mi seem lively 
And pfrfectty to fit; 

The sun 's never too hdt now, 

. The sh&de never too codl, 
Not- tight 's but the exception 
And Right the general rule. 

And b^ and by when Julius 
Is. mine and only mine, 

There '11 be no more exception, 
But Avery thing divine. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 31, 1854. 
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FUTURE, PRESENT, PAST. 

rJdw I hive thee, slippery serpent, 
Let me leisurely admire thee; 
Ha! what 's this? those rainbow cdlors, 
Which so charmed me ere I caught thee, 
All have vanished, dnd I find thee 
But a h&teful, ugly blindworm. 
There! begdne! I c&re not f6r thee; 
Thoti shalt ndt again deceive me. 
Wonderful! there they again are, 
Every c61or <5f the rainbow, 
Brighter still and brighter gWwing, 
Farther fr6m me &s thou glidest — 
Ah! could i again but c&tch thee, 
Thou shouldst ndt escape so easy. 

Composed during the night, in bed; Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, 
March 5-6, 1854. 



To a snuffy old maid who persecuted the author with her attentions. 

Thy dropping nose says thou grow'st old; 
Thy dropping nose says thy blood 's cold; 
Thy dropping nose says, "Love 's not here" 
Thy dropping nose says, "Come not near." 
Thy dropping nose says quite enough, 
Even if it didn't say thou tak'st snuff. 

Written while walking from Rottendorf (near Wurzburg) to Majnbern- 
heih, Nov. 28, 1853. 
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Go6D night said, 
Snug in bed 

Stretched out I lie; 
C16thes tucked in 
tinder chin, 

To sleep I try. 

'Twill not do; 
All night through 

I turn and toss, 
Let me lie 
L6w or high, 

Lengthwise or 'cross. 

Whit can *t be 
So troubles me? 

Tea, coffee, string? 
Hive I walked 
Wdrked or talked 

Too fast or long? 

t 'm not sick; 
Pulse not quick; 

I hive no pain. 
Let me see; 
Whit may 't be 

So turns my brain? 
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it is not 
Piping hot 

Cdffee or tea, 
Too much talk, 
To6 long walk — 

What can it be? 

Pl&gue take Bess ; 
Ndw I guess 

H6w the wind lies; 
*Fo6U that I 
Ventured nigh 

Those d&ngerous eyes. 

L6w or high 
Let me lie, 

'Cross or lengthwise, 
Every where 
They are there, 

Those pl&gny e^es. 

Whether they 
Blue, black, gray, 

Or h&zel be, 
i 'd be loth 
On my oath 

To guarantee; 

All I know 
fs, they so 

Before me keep 
Mncing bright 
All the night, 

I c&nnot sleep. 
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Were I King 
There 's a thing 

I more would care, 
TMn that dogs 
Should neck -logs 

Or muzzles wear. 

i 'd encrease 
M£ police, 

And measures take, 
Bright -eyed maids 
Should wear shades 

While they 're awake. 

Thick, close hood 
6r vail should 

Keep in the light, 
Or muffed glass 
N6t let pass 

The r&diance bright. 

Sound might then 
Sieep young men 

The livelong night, 
fn their bed 
As if dead, 

Till mdraiag light. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 25, 1854. 
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RAM-SAM-TAM TIBBOO. 

Once od a time, says history, 

There reigned in Timbucto6 
A curly -haired, black autocrat, 

Called Ram-Sam-Tam Tibboo. 

His height was nine and ninety feet; 

His breadth fifteen or more; 
Unluckily his weight precise 

The chronicles ignore; 

But from his height and breadth to judge, 

He must at least have been 
Some twenty tons when he was fat, 

Some twelve when he was lean. 

All kings are great, all kings are wise, 
All kings are good, I know; 

But wise and good and great as he 
Reigned never here below. 

His palace was a mile in length 
And three miles round about, 

And six -score feet high every door 
To let him in and out. 
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His chairs were all of adamant, 

His sofas all of gold, 
His pipe a hollow cylinder 

Out of pure silver rolled, 

And wide enough was in the bore 
And long enough, they say, 

To have carried off a steamer's smoke, 
Hid we it here today. 

The shadows of great things are great, 

As every body knows; 
But Tibboo's shadow was so great 

Even to the clouds it rose. 

Especially the setting sun 
Would throw it up so high 

That you could see it moving like 
A giant in the sky. 

And then the people, struck with awe, 
Would prostrate fall before 

The unsubstantial Titan form 
And humbly thus adore: — 

"0 thou incomprehensible 

Likeness of great Tibbo6, 
Deign graciously to look on us 

People of Timbuctod. 

"Tibbod of earth the ruler is, 
Of heaven the ruler thou; 

We are the subjects of the two, 
Before the two we bow. 
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"0 teach us which to honor most 
The substance or the shade, 

Thee who created hast all things, 
Or him who thee has made. 

"H6 is thy father, thou his son, 

And hi thy son again; 
Derived from thee his power and right 

To rule ov^r all men. 

"Long may he rule and long may thou 
Rule with him, mighty shade; 

And soon may each the other see 
Ity the whole world obeyed. 

"Stand ye to us, we '11 stand to yoti, 

Ye indivisable pair, 
And trample under foot all who 

To impeach your rights shall dare. 

"Your enemies our enemies, 

Your friends shall be our. friends, 

And in your names we HI overrun 
E&rth to its utmost ends. 

"And still our rallying cry shall be: — 
Hurrah for th6 great Twd! 

And long may they reign over us 
Pedple of TimbucUxi ! " 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 13, 1854. 
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TRUDGING ALONG. 

How I wish you 'd a sight of us trudging along! 
You wouldn't laugh it us, for that would be wrong, 
But I think you 'd be making about us a song; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum dee. 

My once glossy black hat 's turned dunduckety brown, 
And Katharine's straw bonnet 's dinged deep in the crown, 
And Oh! my heart bleeds when I see her poor gown; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum dee. 

For it *s tattered before and it 's spattered behind, 
And turned twenty colors by sun, rain and wind; 
You 'd be puzzled the original color to find; 

Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum de& 

Our shoes' uppers are broken and so are their soles, 
And the heels of our stockings are worn into holes, 
But our patience is great and our sufferings consoles; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum dee. 

So weary and dreary and hungry and slow, 

With our feet all in blisters, and corns on each toe, 

Admiring these foreign parts onward we go ; 

Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum dee. 

All day long we 're asking how fir off is Rome; 
And all night long we 're fretting about friends at home, 
And wandering whit makes them n6t like to roam; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum de£. 



For ks in this wh61e world there 's n6t to be found 
A spot perfectly happy, the advice must be sound — 
If your wise you 11 keep constantly changing your ground; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum dee. 

And sd we go trudging on all round the year, 
Let the weather be cold or hot, misty or clear, 
And we only wish sdme we know w&re with us here; 
Sing diderum dee, dee, diderum de£. 

Written while travelling on foot from Grellingen (in the Munsterthal) 
over the Weissenstein , to Bern; Oct 25 — 27, 1853. 



MANS UNIVERSAL HYMN. 

The Lord 's my God and still shall be, 
F6r a kind God he is to me, 
And gives me a carte -blanche to rob 
His 6ther creatures, and to fob 
F6r my own use their property, 
So good and kind he is to me. 
He bids me pluck the goose and take 
Her sdft warm down my bed to make, 
Then turn her out with raw skin bare 
To shiver in the cold, night air; 
Her new-laid eggs he bids me steal 
To make me a delicious meal, 
And, when she has no more to lay, 
Commands me cram her every day 
With oaten meal 'till she 's so plump 
The fat 's an inch deep on her rump, 
Then cut her throat and roast and eat, 
And thank him for the luscious treat. 
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The Lord 's my God and still shall be, 

¥6t a kind God he is to me; 

He makes the bee construct his cell 

Of yellow wax and fill it well 

With honey for his winter store, 

And, when it 's so full 'twill hold no more, 

C6mes and points out the hive to me, 

And says: — "I give it all to thee; 

Small need 's for winter store the bee 

Who never a winter is to see; 

Kill him and eat his honey thou, 

t 'm the bee's God, and thee allow." 

I hive the Lord my God, for he 
Loves all his creatures tenderly, 
But more than all his creatures, me. 
He bids me from the dam's side tear 
The tender lambkin and not spare: — 
"Piteous though bleat the orphan'd dam, 
Turn a deaf ear and dine on lamb." 

I love the Lord my God, for he 

Loves k\\ his creatures tenderly, 

But more than all his creatures, me. 

He bids the gallant horse live free 

And more than life love liberty; 

Then says to me: — "The horse is thine; 

Thou shalt in slavery make him pine; 

Confine him in a dungeon dim, 

Fetter him every joint and limb, 

Maim him, cut off his tail and ears — 

Thou know'st the use of knife and shears — 

A red-hot brand the bleeding sears; 

Don't mind his quivering or his groans, 
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I 'd have men's hearts as hard as stones. 

So far so good, but much remains 

Still to be done ere f6r thy pains 

Thou hast a willing, servile brute, 

Who shall not dare the will dispute 

Of his taskmaster; a bold, free 

And noble spirit he has from me, 

And worse than death hates slavery; 

This noble spirit how to quell 

I 41 teach thee now — remember well 

i am the God and friend of both 

The horse and thee, and would be loth 

Either to one or t6 the other 

Aught ill should happen; thou 'st a brother 

In every creature great or small; 

The same Lord God has made ye all — 

So when thou 'st cropped him ears and tail, 

And maimed him so he 's neither male 

Nor female more, fasten a strong 

Stout bar of iron with a thong 

Between his jaws; then through a ring 

fn the bar's ne&r end run a string 

Of twisted hemp, and hold it tight 

fn thy left hand, while with thy right 

Thou scourgest him with a long lash so 

That, will -he nill-he, he must go — 

Not onward, for thou hast him bound 

F&st by the jaw, but round and round, 

Thou in the middle standing still 

And plying the lash with right good will; 

At first, no doubt, he 'ii fume and fret 

And Call perhaps into a sweat 

Of agony, and upward rear, 

And spurn the ground, and paw the air — 
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What is 't to th«? lash theu ttoe more; 

When tired behind, begin before, 

Still holding him by the muzzle fast; 

Pain b rente the stoutest heart at last; 

Ere a short month he *U do thy will, 

Gallop, trot, canter or stand still 

At thy least bidding, carry, draw, 

And labour for thee mtil raw 

And galled his flesh and blind bis eyed 

And lame his feet, and so he dies, 

If thou so little know'st of thrift 

And of the right use of nvy gift 

Of all my creature* unto thee 

Both great an4 small whatever they be, 

As to allow thine old worn; -oat 

And battered stove to go about 

Consuming godd food e*ery day 

And standing awkward in tto way, 

When for tfert? fee of his shoe** and hide 

Thou might's* have aH lis wants supplied 

By the knacker's knife; be merciful 

And when he can ne longer pull, 

Nor carry thee upon his back, 

T6 the- knacker send thy hack." 

Ye little birds , in God rejoice, 

And praise him with melodious voice : 

Small though ye are , he miads ye all, 

And " never to the ground shall fall 

A sparrow without his consent," 

By which beyond all? dfcubt is meant — 

M&n, take thy victim; clip his wing; 

• 

Put out his eyes that he may sing 
As sweet in winter as in; spring; 
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Confine him in close prison-house 

Where scarcely could turn round a mouse; 

What though I made him wild and free 

In the wodd to range from tree to tree 

And more than life love liberty, 

Let it not fret thee, he is thine 

By virtue of a writ divine — 

C&ge him, if he sings soft and sweet; 

If bad his voice, kill him and eat. 

Indwellers of the deep, blue sea, 
To praise the Lord unite with me ; 
Ye grampuses and mighty whales 
That lash the water with your tails 
Into a foam, and spirt it high 
tip through your nostrils to the sky, 
Rejoice with me; the Lord of heaven 
fnto my hands your lives has given, 
And taught me how best to pursue 
And hunt ye through the waters blue 
With barbed harpoon, till far and wide 
The ocean with your life's blood 's dyed. 

Ye salmon, herring, wide -mouthed cod, 
Praise in your hearts the Lord your God, 
Who has made you of the ocean free, 
Then whispered in the ear to me: — 
"G6, take thy nets and trawl for fish; 
On fast -days they 're an excellent dish 
With vinegar, mustard and cayenne" — 
Praise ye the Lord; I '11 say Amen. 

Come hither every living thing, 
And in full chorus with me sing 
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The praise of him who reigns above, 
The God of justice , and of love, 
Who for my use has made ye all, 
Bird, beast, fish, insect; great and small. 
For me ye build, for me ye breed; 
For me ye work, for me ye bleed; 
I fatteft on ye; ye are mine; 
Come praise with me the work divine 
And its great author, just and good, 
Who has given ye all to me for food, 
Clothing or pleasure, or mere sport; 
His praise to all the ends report 
6f the wide earth: sing, ever sing 
The all - righteous maker, father, king. 

Begun near Augst during a foot tour in Switzerland, Octob. 22; 
finished on the Neckar near Heidelberg, Nov. 24, 1853. 



"In my mind's eye, Horatio." 
ADMIRER OF POETRY. 

I 'd like to know the reason why 
Thou look'st so upwards toward the sky; 
Is 't at the sun or at the moon? 
Or is it at a big balloon? 

POET. 

It 's neither at the sun nor moon 
I 'm looking, nor a big balloon; 
I 'm looking at a pewter spoon; 
Art satisfied? good afternoon. 



ABHBER OF POETRY. 

But there v s no pewter spoon up high 
In the clouds there or the sky; 
Pewter is heavy, and 'twould fait '«' 
If pewter spoon were there at all. 

POET. 

A pewter spoon I plainly see 

Between the clear bhie sky and me; 
I see the handle, see the bowl, 
Each part, as perfect as the whole. 

ADMIRER OF POETRY. 

If pewter spoon were there, 'twould be 
As clear and plain to me as thee; 
So say no more; for I 'd as soon 
Believe of green cheese made the moon. 

POET. 

Well well, I 'm wrong; but had it been 
My father's ghost that I had seen 
k my mind's eye - 

ADMIRER OF POETRY. 

Oh ! then 'twere quite 
A different case, and thou 'dst been right. 

POET. 

Ye poets of the loftiest flight, 
Such are the men for whom ye write; 
The critics such who blast your name, 
Or hoist you on the wings of fame. 

Begun while walking: from Munchaurach to Erlangen, Nov. 30, 1853; 
finished while walking from Hochstadt to Pommsrsfelden, Dec. 2, 1853. 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

He * sat upon the judgment- seat in ermine, 
And judged the causes as they came before him ; 
Heard counsel plead, and weighed the evidence 
On b<5th sides to a hair; then charged the jury, 
Expounding to them statute, law., and custom, 
And laid the qase before them disembarrassed 
Of all its ambiguity and clear 
And palpable to every comprehension; 
Then took their verdict and pronounced his fiat, 
Which his apparitors contended who 
Would first and speediest put in execution. 
While he was thus engaged came Finis, sudden, 
And, in direct contempt of Court, a sm&rt tap 
With his forefinger struck him on the forehead, 
And d6wn he fell, his ermine discomposing, 
And left the unfinished sentence and the crowds 
That waited on his words as on a God's; 
And three or four men came and in their arms 
Carried away a foul, disgusting carcase. 

Composed during the night in bed, Trompeter-Schl6sschen, Dresden, 
March 26—27, 1854. 



* "At the opening of the Commission here this morning for the trial of 
prisoners, Mr. Justice Talfourd was seized with an apoplectic fit while charging 
the Jury, and expired in less than five minutes." Stafford Journal, March 13, 1854. 
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FRIENDS. 

This wdrld 's chokefAl of f&lsehoods 
From beginning unto &id, 

But the greatest falsehood in it 
Is — It 's h&rd to find a friend ; 

For friends are quite as many 

And e&sy to be got 
As blackberries on brambles 

When the autumn 's dry and hot. 

"Then tell me how to g& them 
And for ever I *m your friend" — 

Ho, h6, are we already 
So very near the end? 

If I t611 you how to g& friends, 
You '11 for dver be my friend, 

And s6 will every living soul 
To wh6m I give or lend. 

As long as you get fr6m me, 
As 16ng as on you I spend, 

And n<Jt one moment ldnger, 

Every man of you 's my friend. 
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This world, it 's said, is. made for 

Many and noble ends; 
I h61d it 's a mere market 

For buying and selling friends. 

You can have them of all prices 

And every quality 
From C&valier and High -toast 

Down to Toddy and Rappee. 

But you 're not to expect to get them 
And ndthing for them give; 

The sellers of commddities 
Must b^ their traffic live. 

So if your purse lets light through, 
And you can't make clink the gold, 

You 've no business in the market 
Where friends are bought and sold. 

Hard cash, good bills, or barter, 
And common tradesman skill, 

And you 're fre6 on friendship's fair-green 
To chodse what wares you will. 

But g6 not there a-begging 
In name of God or man — 

Quid pro quo 's good L&tin 
For David and Jonathan. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 4, 1854. 
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"SfNCE on the Roman sentry's rugged breast 

I first drew breath, I *ve known no hour of rest: 

All my youth through, ten times each day I 've been 

Diicked in a pond to keep me sweet and clean; 

Arrived at ripe age I was torn away 

By violent hands, and in a prison lay 

Long years on years, shut out from light of day 

And the sweet air, with thousands, who like me 

B6rn heirs of freedom lived in slavery, 

And, plunged in darkness and perpetual night, 

Had almost quite forgot the sun and light; 

Tdrtures were our time's measure, for each day, 

As darkling, crowded, helpless, there we lay, 

A pair of string hands, pouncing on us down, 

Thumped our poor carcases from foot to crown 

And pounded to a jelly, while between 

Every two poundings a most foul, obscene 

And horrid monster — cruel Nature, why 

Fill a millstdne with life and energy? — 

Thrdw himself dn us with the whole of his weight, 

As if his object were to annihilate 

And put us out of suffering. Foolish, we, 

And to life clinging through our misery, 

Lived 6n ; now thumped and pommeled out of breath, 

Now squeezed and bruised within an inch of death. 
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At last, one day, a* mighty rocking came, 

As of an earthquake, and the solid. frame 

Rent of our prisonhouse with such a roar 

As in this world was never heard before, 

And, 411 at once, upon our dazzled sight 

Let in, in floods, the long forgotten light 

Accompanied with such a blast as tore 

Me from my comrades, n6t to see them more, 

And hurried to the clouds and spun me round 

As little boys a top spin on the ground; 

Ajid now 'twould drive me north, east, south, away, 

Then to the west back, then as 'twere in play 

Would let me sink down to the ground half way, 

Then come beneath me and with upward swirl 

C&tch me and far into the blu£ sky whirl, 

High as sailed ever toward the sun and moon 

On voyage of discovery bold balloon. 

At last it left me and into the sea 

Ddwn from the giddy height — ah, pity me! — 

With many a headlong somerset I fell, 

Not to be drowned — alas, I swam too well! 

Three days and nights I floated aimlessly 

Hither and thither on the boundless sea, 

Full often cursing the malicious fate 

That saved me from the millstone monsters weight 

And the two pommeling hands and from the blast, 

(inly to drown me in the deep at last. 

As raving thus I floated on and on, 

A something dark between me and the sun 

Came downward on me swooping, and up high 

Out of the water bore me toward the sky, 

Then let me drop, upon the land to fall 

And by the blast be trundled like a ball 

Forwards and back and sideways, or swept round 
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In eddying circles o'er the uneven ground, 
Till bruised my flesh all and full many a bone 
In horseplay broken against stock or stone. 
And so my tale of woe draws to an end; 
The F&tes this morning my deliverance send; 
A zephyr kind in through the open door 
W&fts me to shelter on thy boarded floor 
In this snug corner, where, Oh! let me rest, 
If gentle pity ever touched thy breast; 
Here in the sanctuary of the poet's room, 
Where seldom enters sweeping -brush or broom, 
Safe from the plagues of water and of air 
And from that monster's weight and from that pair 
Of heavy, beetling hands that never spare, 
Unnoticed let me live, unnoticed die, 
In this congenial cobweb's company." 

With pity touched, the tender poet sighed 

And wiped a tear, and in these words replied: — 

"Unhappy emblem of the poet, live 

In such poor shelter as 'tis mine to give; 

Pciets are feathers tossed by every blast, 

And, glad of any refuge at the last, 

They creep into some garret, and unknown, 

Unhonored die unpitied and alone." 

Begun while walking from Bulle over the Dent de Jahan to Cuarney 
on the Lake of Geneva, Nov. 1, 1853. Finished at Grellikgen in the MOn- 

STERTHAL, NOV. 11, 1853. 
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Tfe the first 
Sweet outburst 

Of buds and flowers; 
Fresh and gay 
Breiks Sol's ray 

Out through the showers. 

Hence! away! 
Cheerless day 

And 16ng long night; 
Maja, bring 
Quick the spring, 

Ldve and delight. 

Trompeter-Schlosscheh, Dresden, March 10, 1854. 



MOTHER TO EMIGRANT SON. 

Farewell, my boy! 
. My hdpe , my joy ; 

God gd with thee, 
And fr<Sm all ill 
Preserve thee still 
Where'er thou be. 

With breaking heart 
From thee I part 

To live alone, 
And cr£, all day, 
He 's gdne away! 

My s<Jn, my son! 

Written while travelling from Amberg to Ratisbon, August 25, 1853. 
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THE TWO BIRDS OF TENNO. * 

On Tenno's tall acacia tree 
A Linnet sat, and thus sang he: — 
"Come out, dear comrade, come to me; 
'Tis sweet to live at liberty." 

"I can't get out," the Finch replied, 
And fluttered hard against the side 
6f the barred cage that on the wall 
Was hung of Tenno's ancient hall. 

Prisoners three years the birds had been 
In the same cage, a Linnet green 
And yellow Finch, and every year 
Each to the other grown more dear. 

At last, one day, out through the door 
6f the wire house, never before 
By Julietta left ajar, 
Away into the wood afar 



* The village of Tenno, with its ancient castle well known in the history 
of the Italian Tirol, is situated on the top of a lofty and almost perpendicular 
rock projecting southwards in the form of a spur from the most northerly part 
of the steep, high, continuous and bare amphitheatre of mountains by which the 
basin of the Lago di Garda is inclosed and shut out from the world on the north 
and east and west. The story of the two birds is literally true and was related 
to me on the spot by Signora Giulietta Prati, to whom the birds belonged. 
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Flew happy Linnet. Juliet, why 
That instant turned thy watchful eye, 
And the door closed, and all alone 
Finch left to mourn his partner .flown? 

Next morn on the acacia tree 
The Linnet sat, and thus sang he: — 
"Come out, dear comrade, come to me; 
'Tis sweet to live at liberty." 

"I can't get out," the Finch replied 
And fluttered hard against, the side 
6f the wire prison. All in vain, 
The mourner's passion to restrain, 

The well-known voice, the proferred grain, 
The fresh -culled groundsel — all in vain — 
Chirrup or voice obtained no heed, 
Untasted lay the favorite seed. 

And still without on Tenno's tree 
The Linnet sang his melody: — 
"Come out, dear comrade, come to me; 
'Tis sweet to live at liberty." 

And still within the Finch replied. 
And round. and round against the side 
6f his strong prison fluttered still, , 

As if he wished himself to kill; 

And still, "I can't get out," he cried; 
And still against the cage's side 
In answer to his friend's call flew, 
And weaker still, and weaker grew,. 
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Till, on the third day, from her bed 
When Juliet rose, she found him dead. 
A heart so tender and so true 
Among mankind I never knew. 

Composed while walking from Landeck over the Adlerberg to Dalaa* 
in Vorarlberg, October 4 — 5, 1353. 



"Antiqua sub religiorfe." 

NUMBER Thirteen 's unlucky and always has been, 

Since Judas the traitor was number Thirteen; 

But Twelve is a number that ever shall be 

Counted lucky by all pious Christians and me, 

For it 's jiist Twelve you make if you add to th* Eleven 

Remaining apostles the Lord out of heaven. 

Eleven 's lucky 41so , because there were just 

Apostles Eleven that stood firm to their trust; 

But Ten 's neither lucky nor unlucky quite, 

For of the Ten bridesmaids but Five had no light. 

Nine and Eight are both lucky, for Nine months He lay 

In the womb of the Virgin , and on the Eighth day 

Was circumcised, who our sins' ransom to pay ' 

Died on the cursed tree. Number Seven 's lucky too, 

For 'twas 6n the Seventh day Lord of Christian and Jew 

From 411 his work rested, if Moses says true. 

Six and Five to be numbers unlucky I hold, 

For 'twas just Six times Five silver pieces were told 

Down to Judas Iscariot. Always lucky was Four; 

The Evangelists never were fewer nor more. 

Thrice lucky, Thrice happy 's the charmed number Three, 

For Three kings from the East came the Saviour to see, 
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Three persons there dre in the High Trinity, 

Triumphant the Third day Christ rose from the dead. 

Number Two is unlucky, all wise men have said, 

Since Two thieves with the Saviour were crucified; 

But of all numbers One is the glory and pride, 

For there 's 6ne faith, One b&ptism for great and for small, 

One Christ, One Redeemer, One Lord over all. 

Hofer's House, Innsbruck, Septem. 12, 1853. 



THE YOU&G SPHINX. 

Ihere dre two little weirds, Papa, 
That m&tch all but a T, 
And yet they me&n quite 6pposite things 
What m&y those tw6 words be?" 

"Let me alone, you little fool; 

What makes you pester me? 
I *m siire it *s neither here nor there 

What two words they may b&." 

"I sky it is both here and there, 
Quite sure and without doubt; 

And ndw I 've tdld you what they &re, 
I hope you Ml find them out." 

Trompeter- Schlosschen, Dresden, April 10, 1854. 
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MARY'S SWEETHEART TO HER D0G RAF. 

Rap, I 6nvy the£ thy slumbers 
6n thy cushion it the fireside, 
With thy mistress sitting b^ thee, 
S6metimes chitting, stimetimes silent, 
S6metimes sid, and stimetimes mtirry, 
Busy s6*r#ti*P*$, sdrjJctUws idle, 
But at nd time, whether idle, 
Busy, silent, sAd w w&ry, 
The6 forgetting 6r thy <5djpIojL 

Rip, I ipvy theg thy slurofoers 
6n thy cushion it the fireside, 
B6t I tinvy mfre thy willing; 
T6 be pitted bt thy mistress, 
T6 be ki$s$4 perhips And cuddted, 
And admitted U) the duly 
Heiven I kn6w or h6pe or cire for, 
Miry's lip and siJfeeo ipr$». 

Composed while walking from Konradsrettth (near Hof) to BmiOECK, 
August 20, 1853. 
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r 'M AWAY O'ER THE MOUNTAIN, 

I 'm aw&y o'er tie mountain, awAy o'er the let; 
Take your staff in your hand and along come with me ; 
Leave the city to him who the- city enjoys -~ 
I 'm sfck of its turmoil, its smoke, and its noise. 

We '11 tre&d the green sward , we '11 inhale the fresh 'breeze ; 
We '11 feel the warm sunshine, and sed the brave trees; 
We '11 hear the larks singing, and smeli the sweet flowers 
Refreshed by the dew or the iight, passing showers. 

Up the steep hill we 'U zigzag through heather and moss; 
We '11 dive into the glen and the steppiagstones cross; 
We '11 climb the rock's face and the wood's alleys thread, 
Where the chesnut and oak shake hands 6ver our head. 

We '11 couch with the red deer, we '11 rise with the roe; 
We '11 rest when Hie sun 's high, go fist when he 's low; 
When we 're thirsty we '11 drink of the eool, erystal stream; 
There 's no want, in the farmhouse, of 6ggs, cheese, and cream. 

Then aw&y to the mountains with light step and free, 
And aw&y through the valleys come bounding with me; 
Leave behind you your cares, put two shirts in your pack, 
And may All our friends h&ppy live, till we come back. 

Written while travelling in Stellwagen from Innsbruck to Sterzing, 
Sept. 13, 1853. 
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VINGLA JU8ALIA. 

As I s&t melancluttic, one night after tea, 

By the side of the fire wRh> a book on my knee, 

Neither reading nor thinking:) but whiting the time 

With s6me hurdygurdy nonsensical' rhyme 

That kept twirling incessantly round in my brain, 

I heard to the shovel the poker say plain: — 

"Lovely Shovel, this he&rth's greatest beauty and pride, 

An humble admirer that here by thy side 

Long has borne for thy de&r sake heat, cold, dust and smoke — 

Nay, let not his boldness thine anger provoke — 

Dares at l&st to break silence and trembling tonfess, 

Without thee in this world there is n® happiness 

For po6r, wretched Poker; ah! turn not away; 

One kind lodk, even atthoigh no kind w6rd thou should'st say." 

"You '11 not think me," thus answered then Shovel, half pettish, 

"You '11 n6t think me prudish, 1 hope, nor coquettish — 

Like some fair ones that sometimes sk here by the fire — 

If I tell you , in vain to my baud you aspire ; 

It grieves me, believe me, but plain truth is best, 

And all round-about ways from my soul I detest; 

Until n6w I 've lived single, and single I '11 die; 

So if you '11 be married, please s6mewhere else try." 

"Ah, be not so hardhearted ," ks to her side 

He leaned himself 6ver, thus Poker replied; 
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/'Heaven n^ver bestowed on thee such charming grace, 

That delicate figure, that sweet, smiling face, 

That thou should'st from thy lips down dash j6y's proferred cup, 

And within some dark cloister's walls shut thyself up, 

To divide the sad day betwixt penitence and prayer, 

And turn sweet life into one 16ng long nightmare; 

Nay, if HeAven wants a bride there are plenty, I trow, 

To be proud of the fcontfr*, but? keep frdnt fcim thou; 

Time enough to bestow on that suitor thine heart, 

When to pack up thou 'rt s'tfttmotted dud Artist hence depart." 

"As for th&t," an$*e*ed Sho^f, "1 *m nlttcft' of your mind, 

And feel no whit more' for a m&fltfage> inclined 

With he&v'nly bridelgra&tt flta* Itftfr WOUy? LiVe free, 

Might I but choose my motto, 's the motto for me; 

If you doubt that dfi getf* retttttf r s- fetuflt VfhW 1 Say, 

Ask Mr. and Mrs. Tongs o*eii< tbeHtfttyj 

Or , without asking cftfAsttottS Wftteh ffiiglrt but petfptex, 

Just judge for ytottfsel? How that rtvftt 1 mm tea 

Both the 6ne and the other; no matter how hot 

Poor Mrs. TOttgS Is, there 4 sfoef '$ bmiAti! to* fl&e s?jf>ot, 

Till it pleases her li£$0 Lo?d a«d rflaisfeir to stfr ; 

While a shegp might as weir think: to m&& off a burr, 

As hi without her to g£tt nearer ttte fi*8 — 

All in vain, all in vain, she would rather expire." 

"Say no more, Miss-," said Pikers *a word to* the wise — 

But deuce t&ke it that Sfoovefls 8 Have stich prfctty eyes." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 9, 1854. 
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THE YOUNG POET. 

"Se£, what a pretty chain, Mamma, 
M&de of bright gdld links thre£; 

Wh&t will you give me if I tell 
What these three g61d links be?" 

"Wh&t will I give you? I will give 

My N£ddy kisses thre6, 
if he can tell me what they ire 

More th&n bright g<Jld. links thre£. M 

"This end one here is old grandm6ther 
With the long 16ng gray hair, 

That sits beside the fire all day 
fn the great &bow- chair; 

"And here am I, at the other end, 
Mamma's good little s<Jn; 

And, in the middle, there *s yourself — 
Haven't i three kisses wdn?" 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 21, 1854. 
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TIRED. 

About the meadow as I strayed 

6nce with Selina, to the maid, 

Half joke, half earnest, thus I said: — 

"I 'm tired of silence, tired of talking, 
Tired of standing, tired of walking, 
Tired of sitting, tired of lying, 
Tired of laughing, tired of crying, 
Tired of eating, tired of drinking, 
Tired of acting, tired of thinking, 
Tired of labor, tired of leisure, 
Tired of pain and tired of pleasure, 
Tired of ignorance , tired of knowledge, 
Tired of school and tired of college, 
Tired of false and tired of true, 
Tired of Christian, tired of Jew, 
Tired of myself, tired even of you 
Despite those lovely eyes of blue. 

"I 'm tired of up and tired of down, 
Tired of country, tired of town, 
Tired of fop and tired of clown, 
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Tired of high and tired of low, 
Tired of fast and tired of slow, 
Tired of near and tired of far, 
Tired of peace and tired of war, 
Tired of weak and tired of strong, 
Tired of short and tired of long, 
Tired of fair and tired of foul, 
Tired of hat and tired of cowl, 
Tired of pen and tired of sword, 
Tired of deed and tired of word, 
Tired of real, tiled it fictitious, 
Tired of virtuous, tired of vicious, 
But mdst ofi alt, tired 6f neligtous. 

"I 'm tired of. empty „ tired of full, 
Tired of lively, tired of dull, 
Tired af menry, tired of sad, 
Tired oi sorry, tared ati glad,. 
Tired of saoe and tired oi mad), 
Tired off youth and tired ai age v 
Tired erf fboi and tired of sage, 
Tired oi icbie* tiled o£ meat, 
Tired of dirty, tired of cieanv 
Tired of. tob and! breed! o£ lean, 
Tired oi slender, tired of bulky,. 
Tired oi jolty r tared! of sulkyv 
Tired of rado and tired oi civile 
Tired of saint aned tired oi devit 

"I 'm. tired of feMrek and timed of white; 
Tired of day and tired of night, 
Timed of sunshine, tired off $bade r 
Tired off forest, tired of giade, 
Tired of hi* and tired of plain, 



Tired of wind and tired of rain, 
Tired of dust and tired of slop, 
Tired of bottom, tired of top, 
Tired of crooked, tired of straight, 
Tired of early, tired of late, 
Tired of hot and tired of cold, 
Tired of young and tired of old, 
Tired of quiet, tired of noise, 
Tired of girls and tired of boys, 
Tired of uncles, tired of cousins, 
Tired of tens and tired of dozens, 
Tired of great and tired of small, 
Tired of one and tired of all. 

"Now, sweet Selina, ask not why 

Of this fair world so tired am I, 

Lest you should meet the rude reply: — 

Of nothing half so tired am I 

As the two questions what? and why? 11 

"It 's wonderful how we agree," 
Selina smiling answered me, 
"For I than you am not less tired'* — 
"H6w, or of what, most admired ?"* 
"B6th of yourself and of your •Tired 1 ." 

Begun while walking- from Guckelsberg to Chemnitz, August 18, 1853, 
finished at the Convent of Viecht in Lower Irnthal, Sept. 7, 1853. 
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I never was yet in such terrible haste 
That I h&d not a minute or two to waste, 
If I met with a friend or a girl or a glass — 
So h£re *s to you, boys; let the bumper pass. 

How many 's here 6f us? one, two, three, four; 
Odds bobs! I could never yet count to a score; 
But every man, sure, is a friend of mine, 
That sits with me drinking the red, red wine. 

Lass, come here if you 're merry, and sit on my knee; 
Clasp your arm round my neck close, and t&ke kisses three; 
Take the first for yourself, take the second for me; 
And one into the bargain will surely make three. 

But my glass lies in shivers; so now for a pull 
At the deep bowl itself while it 's foaming brimful; 
There 's the bottom, God bless it; amen and amen! 
Now fill it up, boys, till I do it again. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 8, 1854. 
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OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRE. 

I dre&mt one night — it was a hrirrid dream — 

Th4t I was dead, and made was the division 

Between the innocent flesh and guilty spirit, 

And that the former, with a white sheet wr&pt round 

And nailed up in a box, was to the bottom 

Sunk of a deep and narrow pit, which straight 

Was filled to overheaping with a mixture 

Of d&mp clay, rotting flesh and mouldering bones, 

And lidded with a weighty stone whereon 

Was writ my name and on what days precise 

I first and last drew breath; while up the latter 

Flew, without help of wings or fins or members, 

Ity its mere lightness, through the air, to heaven; 

And there being placed before the judgment -seat 

Of its M&ker, and most unsatisfactory 

Answer returning to the question: — "Wherefore 

W&st thou as I made thee?" was sent down 

Tumbling by its own weight, down down to Hell, 

To sink or swim or wade as best it might, 

In sulphurous fires unquenchable for ever, 

With Socrates and Plato, Aristides 

Falsely surnamed the just, and Zoroaster, 
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Titus the good, and Cato and divine 

Hdmer and Virgil, and so many millions 

And millions more of wrongfully called good 

And wise and virtuous , that for want of sulphur 

And fire and snakes and instruments of torture 

And room in Hell, the Universal Maker 

Wis by his own inherent justice forced, 

That guilt might not go sc6t-free and unpunished, 

To set apart so large a share of Heaven 

For penal colonies and jails and treadmills, 

That mutinies for want of flying -space 

Began V arise among the cherubim 

And blessed spirits, and a Proclamation 

Of Martial Law in Heaven was just being read 

When, in a sweat of agony and fear, 

I w6ke, and found myself in Germany, 

in the close prison of a German bed, 

And at my bedside Mr, Oberkellner 

With printed list of questions in liis band: 

My name and age and birthplace and religion, 

Tr&de or profession, wherefore I had come, 

How long to stay, whither next bound, and s4 forth; 

All at my peril to be triily answered, 

And upon each a sixpence to the State* 

Which duly paid I should obtain permission 

To stay where I wis go long as the StaAe pleased, 

Without being prosecuted as a felon, 

Spt, or disturber of the public peace. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 15, 1854. 
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THOUGH day by day 
She pined away 

And wasted still, 
She 'd 3ver try 
When i was by 

N<K to seem ill 

hi the sad last 
Her look was cast 

6nly toward me, 
And 6n me still 
She g&zed until 

She ce&sed to be. 

Trompeter-Schl&sschsn, Dresden, March 24, 1854. 
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0»! to the field! 
Never to yield 

Or turn or flee; 
Jt is the drum 
Cdlling to come 

To victory. 

Together stand 
For fatherland 

And God on high; 
Draw each his sword, 
Fdrward 's the word, 

C6nquer or die. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, Febr. 24, 1864. 



A ddwnright fodl you m&y persu&de, 
A wise man easier still; 

But h&lf-fool h&lf-wise, I 'm afraid, 
Must Always h&ve his will. 

Written in the Royal Library, Dresden, March 30, 1854. 



KlND he&ven, in mercy to the fool, 
Give him, I 've heard an Indian say, 

Guide of his life, a gofden rule: 
The fodl he thr£w the rule away. 

What wis the rule? To hold his tongue 
And listen to what others say. 

The wise man found the rule, and sits 
Silent and he&rs fools t&lk aw&y. 

Written in the Royal Library, Dresden, March 30, 1854. 
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TO SELINA. 

" Something , I warrant you , that 

the sun has never yet seen." 
t 

Oft as around the world the sun 
His daily, yearly course has run, 
Spring all things with curious eye, 
That stand, or walk, or creep, or fly, 
There is a thing he has never seen, 
Guess, if thou canst, what is 't I mean; 
Thou 'st seen it often, so have I, 
In heat, in cold, in wet, in dry, 
Summer and winter, day and night, 
By gas no less than candle light, 
In palace, cottage, wood, and glen, 
In solitude and the haunts of men, 
On land, on sea, and in the air, 
The sky, the clouds — and everywhere. 
M&ny 's the time I 've seen it run 
Across a lawn on which the sun, 
Frdm a sky clear and without haze, 
Was sending down his noontide rays, 
And marked how never a ray at all 
On the strange creature seemed to fall. 
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M&ny 's the time I 've seen it float, 
Without the aid of ship or boat, 
Across some mighty seafrith wide, 
And when it reached the further side, 
M&rked 'twas no wetter than before 
It set out from the opposite shore. 
I 've seen it, when it heard by chance 
A fiddle play, get up and dance, 
But never heard it sing at all, 
Though it frequents soiree and ball 
And therefore should be musical. 
S6metimes as slow as any snail 
I 've seen it a steep house -side scale, 
fn at the topmost window peep, 
Then down again as slowly creep, 
S6metimes I 've been amused to see 
How with a squirrel's agility, 
•Twould hop, in wood or shrubbery, 
From bough to bough, from tree to tree, 
6r in a dingle play bo-peep, 
Or 'cross the widest ravine leap. 
I 've heard it said 'tis cowardly 
And apt, if you pursue, to flee, 
But, if it sees you turn, grows stout 
And faces manfully about, 
And follows you,, close at your heels, 
Until you turn again, then wheels, 
And flees from your pursuit again 
In terror, over hill and plain. 
It 's philosophic, I 've no doubt, 
For I have seen 't both cuff and flout 
Endure with equanimity, 
And never return an injury. 
Sometimes indeed it makes a show 
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As if it would pay blow with blow 

And thnist with thrust; but never mind — 

To gentleness it 's still inclined, 

And lets its hand so lightly fall, 

Whenever it lifts a hand at all, 

It would not hurt an infant's cheek 

Or spider's slenderest gossamer break. 

Of 411 God's creatures, it is said, 

Tis the most docile and well bred ~~ 

All education 's mimicry 

And he 's best br6d who 's mdst like ml — 

Go on, it goes on; stdp, it strips; 

Le&p and it leaps; hop thou, it hops; 

Look up, it lodks up; thine head stodp, 

fts head at once begins to droop; 

Wilk, and it keeps thee company, 

And measures step for step with thee, 

Respectful, though not distant, still, 

And moulding after thine its will. 

» 

Even as I write these words, it writes 

Busy beside me, and indites 

A copy or facsimile 

Of every word I write to thee, 

And now that I 've come t6 the end 

Subscribes itself with me, 

Thy Friend. 

Begun while walking from Bahz to Coburg, Dec. 4, 1853; finished at 
Dresden, January 7, 1854. 
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HAD I MY WISH. 

Had i my wish my life should be 

A mixture of philosophy 

And practical philanthropy; 

My house within a nook should stand 

Upon my own ancestral land, 

Sheltered on b<5th sides and behind 

From every colder, ruder wind; 

Full to the South should look my door 

Closed never 'gainst the neighbouring poor; 

The mdrning sun should freely shine 

into my bedroom, and I 'd dine 

In the west parlour ere his rays 

Had blended with the evening haze; 

At breakfast, dinner, evening tea, 

I 'd meet my smiling family; 

A girl, a boy, and their sweet mother; 

At times a sister or a brother 

Or valued friend; and at the fire 

All winter should the gray grandsire 

And his youth's partner, honored pair, 

Sit in well bolstered elbow-chair, 

And tell with lively, glistening eye 

St6ries of times long since gone by, 

And how full forty years ago 

Persons they knew said so and so. 

My few, well chosen books should be 

Not locked up in a library, 
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But free for use, some here some there — 

Kn6wledge should common be as air. 

Better have nd wall -fruit at all 

Than round my garden build a wall; 

A hedge of holly and wild rose 

The little Eden should enclose; 

Lilies within and pinks should bloom 

And wallflower shed its sweet perfume, 

And wintry robins safely sing, 

And blackbirds hail the approach of spring, 

And linnet gray and speckled thrush 

Build in dense laurustinus bush. 

And there a bower I 'd close entwine 

Of clematis and eglantine, 

Or darling sweetbriar, and sit there 

At noontide heat in rustic chair, 

Canning the Homeric page divine, 

Or Virgil's more pathetic line, 

Or hapless Ovid's glowing Muse, 

6r, if a wayward fancy choose, 

Raving with Hamlet, or a tear 

Shedding on Juliet's early bier. 

S6 would I live; and so I 'd die, 

And in the village churchyard by, 

Wh£n my hour struck, be laid to rest, 

Near those whom living I loved best; 

A stone should mark the spot and say: — 

He lived and loved and had his day. 

Begun Sept. 14, while travelling in Stellwagen from Sterzdjg to Brixen; 
finished while walking from Mals to Nauders, Oct. 2, 1853. 
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THE EDITOR TO THE READER CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 

The poet of these numbers lived in times 

When men were rude and had no heart for rhymes; 

When — gentler feelings, truth and honor fled — 

C6mmerce raised high his ignominious head, 

Stretched out his grasping arms from zone to zone, 

And claimed earth, air, and ocean for his own; 

When greed of gain and consequent power engrossed 

The thoughts of all, and Christians' thoughts the most; 

When men were not ashamed in open day 

To crowd to church, lift tip their hands and say: — 

"Great God, believe not those all -seeing eyes 

To which our heart's foul closet open lies, 

But trust those ears which hear us when with prayer 

And praises loud we stroke thee with the hair, 

And over to our purpose strive to bring 

Our God as if he were some earth-born king 

Accustomed to reward those courtiers best 

Who deepest hide their re&l thoughts in their breast." 

Our poet's lot was cast in that dark age 

When steam, rail, telegraph was a public rage, 

And every gentler voice and sweeter sound 

W&s in one locomotive tempest drowned 
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Of screech and puff and whistle, truck and train, 

Gu&rds, luggage, porters jostling might and main, 

And country squires and corporation cits, 

Travelling each dne as if he had lost his wits, 

Or an express were, carrying the Queen's mail, 

6r a mad d6g with kettle at his tail. 

Ah! hapless poet, that couldst ndt indite 

A treatise on the Menai tunnel's height 

Or bre&dth or weight, or how to cleanse a sink 

And purify a trading city's stink; 

That never, all thy life, couldst sing a hymn 

Or £ven one Duddon sonnet dark and dim; 

For whom or for whose Muse there was no place 

Among that hard- that iron -hearted race; 

H&dst thou but lived in this more generous age, 

When nobler themes all heads and hearts engage, 

H6w thou 'dst been honored! how thy praise had hung 

On every lip, and thrilled from every tongue! 

Laurels had crowned thee, and when thou hadst died — 

For poets die although their country's pride — 

Inscribed on adamant had been thy name, 

And hung up in the eternal hall of fame. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 6, 1854. 
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FEAR NOT DEATH. 

Fear not De&th — Death 's btit a cipher, 

A mere bl&nk, a ndn - existence ; 

When thou diest thou bit retiirnest 

T6 the state in which thou l&yest 

Unobstructed, unmolested, 

All the p&st eternal iges, 

While all things that lived were suffering. 

Fear to live; it 's Life that suffers; 
All things round are Life's tormentors; 
Living, suffering, but two different 
Wdrds expressive 6f the s&me thing; 
i and Thou but things that suffer 
Till we 're I and Thou no linger; 
De&th an end to l and Thou puts, 
And with i and Thou to suffering. 

Thou that diest, fe&r to di£ not; 
N6t even Life thou 16sest v during; 
T6 have 16st, thou must survive Death; 
L6ss bel6ngs but td the living. 

Waisenhaus - Strasse , Dresden, July 31, 1853. 
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At this hour on this same evening 
L&st year i was g&y and h&ppy, 
Here aldng this grdssy ro&dside 
Sauntering with my newly wadded. 

tJnderfo6t the springy daisy, 
6verhe&d the till elm branches, 
6n this ro&dside w£ were w&lking 
And this h&wthorn h^dge admiring. 

Rich it w&s as ndw with bldssoms, 
And as n6w gilt with the sl&nt beams 
df yon sldwly setting M&y sun, 
And the dew as ndw was filling. 

tin this spdt, where n6w I f m standing, 
Arm in &rm we sto<5d and listened 
T<J the trilling <Jf the bl&ckbird ; 
in the same bush n6w he 's trilling. . 

And these swallows, th&t have since then 
Seen far l&nds and se&s and cities, 
P&st us t6 and frd that evening 
Smo6lh and swift as ndw were gliding. 
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H&wthorn hedge and setting May sun*, 
Trilling blackbird, gliding swallows, 
Dewy ro&dside, elms and daisies, 
All are here as 6n that Evening; 

But my n£wly wedded 's tying 
fn her cdffin, in the churchyard, 
Where I 'd rither b6 beside her 
Than here windering broken -he&rted. 

Waisenhaus - Strasse , Dresden, July 10, 1853. 



WHAT STRONG CASTLE '8 THAT YONDER? 

"What strong c&stle 's that ydnder, fair shepherdess, say, 

That 6n the hill's shoulder stands right thwart my way; 

It 's late and I 'm weary, and nd hostel 's near; 

In that c&stle for w&yfaring pilgrim what cheer?" 

"From that c&stle's gate, pilgrim, keep far far away; 

By thirty two warders it 's watched night and day; 

Bel6w on the threshold stand warders sixteen; 

In the g^te- tower, above, sixteen warders are seen; 

In a suit of white armour each warder is dight, 

In a suit of white armour keeps watch day and night. 

Terrific to come near, terrific to see, 

Stand those grim warders there in their white panopty; 

Though to sleep they may seem , they are still on their guard, 

And faithfully round the gate keep watch and ward; 

But shouldst thou by sdme lucky chance pass them all, 

And the griding portcullis not down on thee fall 
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And crush thee to atoms, within hangs a bell 

Which rings of itself, to the castle to tell 

That a stranger has entered, and young and old call 

From guardhouse and battlement, butt'ry and hall 

To lay h<Jld on th' intruder and heels over crown 

The steep, yawning abyss withinside hurl him down, 

To be sm&shed in the fall, or, more painful and slow, 

In d&mp, noisome vapors be stifled below; 

So for Jesus' sake, pilgrim, approach not that gate, 

What though thou be weary and hungry and late, 

But thy trust put in Him who for all men bore sorrow, 

And couch on the bare wold, and fast till tomorrow, 

Then 6n thy way speed to the next hostelrie; 

So sh&lt thou survive, wife and children to see, 

And in thine own fatherland bl£ss God and me." 

So she said, and the pilgrim the warning obeyed, 

And, beseeching Heaven's blessing up6n the sweet maid, 

His weary length there on the grassy sward laid, 

And till d&wn of light slept sound , then w4nt on his way 

And in his own fatherland tills to this day 

Of those thirty two warders in white armour dight, 

And the str6ng castle -gite they watch all day and night,* 

And the self- tolling bell, and abyss yawning deep; 

And may G6d's holy mother the w&yfarer keep 

From that ill castle f&r, and with ill blessings bless 

Both now and hereafter that fair shepherdess. 

Begun while walking from Essenbach (near Ratisbon) to Moosburg, 
Aug. 29. Finished at Innsbruck, Sept. 11, 1863. 
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LARK'S SONG. 

Up high, up high, 

Int<5 the sky 

And clouds I fly, 

And joyous sing 

On hovering wing 

My melody: 

Ptsit ptsit pteril 
Pteril pteril 
Ptsit ptsit pteril. 

The damp night 's gone, 
The bright warm sun 
Shines in the East, 
And with one voice 
All things rejoice, 
Bird, man and beast: 
Ptsit ptsit pteril 
Pteril pteril 
Ptsit ptsit pteril. 
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Above me high 
How blue the sky 
And free from haze! 
How yellow glow 
The fields below 
In the golden rays: 

Ptsit ptsit pteril, 

Pteril pteril 

Ptsit ptsit pteril. 

And yon snug spot, 
Never forgot, 
Where hid from sight 
My faithful spouse 
Nursing keeps house 
All day and night: 

Ptsit ptsit pteril 

Pteril pteril 

Ptsit ptsit pteril. 

With right good will 
Ptsit ptsit I trill 
As higher still 
And still more high 
lnt6 the sky 
And clouds I fly: 

Ptsit ptsit pteril 

Pteril pteril 

Ptsit ptsit pteril. 

Begun when walking from Feldkirch to Trogen, Oct. 7; finished at 
Leibstadt in Canton Argau, Oct. 21, 1853. 
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APOLLO AND THE AUTHOR. 

* 

APOILO 

(returning the Author his hook). 

Not whdlly bad this book, nor worthless quite; 
And yet I thought thou couldst far better write. 

AUTHOR. 

Better no doubt I could — 

APOLLO. 

Why n<St, Sir, then? 

AUTHOR. 

Your Highness will excuse — I wrote for men. 

Trompeter-Schxosschen, Dresden, March 29, 1854. 



In a room where a corpse was laid out 

COME not near; 
De&th is here, 

The high, the hdly; 
Bend to him 
He&rt and limb, 

Distant and l<Swly. 

1-Am-N6t, 
Nought of nought, 

Absence of essence, 
6n this spdt 
To man's thought 

Reve&ls his presence. 

Trompeter-Schl6sschen, Dresden, March 10, 1854. 
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THERE is a hall in which at times 
I sit and meditate my rhymes; 
Tis with old tapestry hung round; 
Dark figures on a sky-blue ground, 
Dr&wn to the life* and changing still 
As if obedient to the will 
Of puppet* showman, or a wand 
W&ved by unseen magician's hand; 
Unbid by 'me they come and go, 
Such forms as long long years ago 
My heart and arms and ears and eyes 
Alas! took for realities. 
N£ver upon that tapestry 
Sh6ws itself form unknown to me; 
All &U are out of times gone by, 
Familiar 411 to heart and eye; 
Yet not exactly they 're portrayed; 
There 's still 6ome difference in shade 
Brightness, or outline; or a tone 
Thrown over them not quite their own 
Not th&t precisely which they wore 
When they were known to me before; 
Mellower, in general, they appear, 
Mellower but less distinct and clear, 
As the creations of a dream, 
Or mountains in the distance seem. 
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It 's my delight to sit and gaze 
On those fair forms of other days; 
The well known lineaments to trace — 
Each feature of each long -lost face; 
And I M that chamber never quit 
ff the dear images, that flit 
Up6n its antique tapestry, 
Lo6ked with the same kind glance on me, 
As they looked <Jn me in past years, 
Sometimes in joy, sometimes in tears, 
But still with love — Ah, no! ah, no! 
C61dly they come, coldly they go, 
And with the same look from me sever 
As if before they had seen me never; 
And s6 at last with watery eye 
And he&vy heart, and many a sigh, 
I rise up slowly from my seat ' 
And leave the Hall of Bittersweet. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 29, 1854. 



DEATH, I 'd beg one fivor df thee: 
Whensoever thou 'rt ple&sed to t&ke me 
Fr6m my weeping K&tharine, t&ke me 
All at 6nce — I 'd h&ve no Farewells 
Where the parting is for ever. 

Waisenhaus - Strasse , Dresden, June 13, 1853. 
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READER , you *U dd me justice, 

I humbly trust and h<5pe, 
And n6t class me with Ityron, 

Or Longfellow, or Pope. 

I 'Jl h&ve no second laurels, 

No lieutenant's renown; 
This h&nd 's made for a sceptre, 

This br6w f s made for a crtwn. 

The st&ge has its four mdnarehs, 

The £pos has its three, 
The lyrists on two thrdnes sit, 

The tenth throne is for me. 

All kinds of measures round me, 
All kinds of thoughts, shall stand; 

All p&ssions, pains and pleasures 
Kneel low and kiss my hand. 

And sd I '11 reign for ever, 

Superior and al6ne, 
Higher than King or Kaiser, 

The poet on his thr6ne. 

Composed during the night, in bed; Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, 
March 29—30, 1854. 
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ONCE it happened — f '11 not tell you 

When or where or h6w or wherefore, 

Lest you d think me but conc6cting 

6ne of m$ accustomed idle, 

Slipshod, godd-for-ndthing f&bles, 

And not qu&rrying h&rd and s61id 

History, like B&b Macaulay — 

6nce it happened, in a garret 

Four pair backward lived two r&bbits, 

TMt had there been generated, 

Bdrn and bred and educated. 

Wise they were, those tw6 white r&bbits, 

And lived happily together, 

Always sleeping in the same box, 

Always eating at the s&me time 

Out of -the same pewter platter 

Which the same kind-hearted mistress, 

Living in the streetward g&rret, 

Twice a -day replenished fdr them. 

So they lived — those tw6 white rabbits 

In all harmony together, 

Till one day as they were whiling 

Time away in idle g6ssip, 

One says t6 the other: — "T&tty, 
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Wis not th&t a wondrous r&bbit 
M&de this gre&t room &nd this platter, 
And our kind, good -he&rted mistress, 
And the fresh leaves dnd the w&ter 
Th&l she brings us night and mrirning?" 
"f don't kn6w; I nriver saw him — 
Drin't care 6ne jackstr&w about him. 
Go6d 's our mistress, godd the platter, 
Godd the leaves, and gorid the w&ter, 
But I knriw no mrire than thou dost 
6f the rabbit that us ill made" — 
"Shrieking! shrieking! t'll not hear it -»■ 
6ff! begrine, and b^ thyself live! 
Nriver mrire from thri same pl&tter, 
Unbeliever, shalt with mri eat." 
Sri said, the believing rabbit 
With a sudden leap and backward 
Kick of his hind ferit his crimrade 
in the right eye struck and blinded; 
And from th&t day frirward river 
W&ging w&r against each rither 
Frrim two ripp'site garret crirners, 
Lived in misery those r&bbits. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 16, 1854. 
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BRAVO! 

Of all the darling words I know 

There 's none I love so &s 'Brav6!' 

I never did nor will decline 

'Well done!' 'That *s good!' 'That's very fine!' 

But to my heart if straight you 'd go 

You must cry oiit 'Bravd! Brav6!' 

You 're free to say: — "I don't like rhyme;" 

Plain truth with me was never crime, 

Nor h&ve I ever hoped to find 

All men to poetry inclined; 

So if you 're of a different grain, 

Tell me at once, and tell me plain; 

But dole not out your approbation — 

I spit upon a Poorhouse ration; 

My heart and soul are in my verse; 

Doubled my life, while I rehearse; 

I stand no more on earth, I rise 

And soar in triumph to the skies; 

I 've left, I 've left the world below; 

I 've mingled with my verses' flow; 

Higher and higher still I go — 

Fdllow me with your loud 'Brav6!' 

Composed during the night, in bed; Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, 
Febr. 18-19, 1854. 
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"Sir, can you tell me what life is like?" 

LlFE is like a river, 
Ever flowing onward; 
Life is like the de6p sea, 
Often vexed by tempests; 
Life is like the blue sky, 
Often by clouds darkened; 
Life is like a high road, 
Where men travel daily; 
Life is like a gre&t school, 
Where boys learn their lessons; 
Life is like a ladder, 
We go up and down it; 
Life is like a taper, 
Ever burning shorter; 
Life is like a treidmill, 
Where you labour ever; 
Life is like a lAng straw, 
Scarcely worth the pulling; 
Life is like a fever, 
Hot and cold alternate; 
Life is like a shadow, 
There 's no substance in it; 
Life is like an alehouse, 
Drink, and pay your reckoning; 
Life is like a lawyer, 
Full of quirks and quiddets; 
Life is like a* doctor, 
We are all its patients; 
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Life is like a ldttery, 

Full of blanks and prizes ; 

Life is like a treasure, 

To be spent not squandered; 

Life is like a gre&t stage, 

Tr6d by many actors; 

Life is like a marriage, 

Lasts until death frees you; 

Life is like a siwpit, 

All can n6t ab6ve be; 

Life is like a picture, 

Full of lights and shadows; 

Life is like a fodtrace, 

When it lasts you 16se breath; 

Life is like a m&dhouse, 

Many fools are in it; 

Life is like a supper, 

Eat, drink, and to bed go; 

Life is like a smithy, 

Hammer, hammer, hammer; 

Life is like a chessboard, 

Many checks, then checkmate; 

Life is like a cuckoo, 

Sings the same note ever; 

Life is like a rocket* 

Whizzes and then goes out; 

Life is like a greit wood, 

Many paths are in it; 

Life is like a nosegay, 

Fresh a while, then withered; 

Life is like a pdet, 

Full of whims and fancies; 

Life is like a spoiled child, 

Ever wanting s6mething; 
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Life is like a swindler, 
Che&ts all who put trust in 't; 
But of all things likest 
Life is to a bubble 
Which a child blows oit of 
So&psuds with a pipestalk, 
And which rainbow- colored, 
Graceful, light and handsome, 
Floats in th' air a moment, 
Then all of a sudden 
Bursts and to the ground falls 
A mere drop of so&psuds. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 3, 1854. 



" Praise, honor, power, and glory to his 

Name for ever and ever, Amen." 

(j6D, in his pity for the work of his hands, 
Came down from heaven, put dn the human form, 
And went about am6ng men doing good 
And working miracles. Men spat upon him, 
Tormented htm to the uttermost, and killed him — 
Himself, their maker, the almighty God, killed; 
And, having killed him, fell down on their knees 
And of his Name begged pardon, to his Name 
Raised temples, to his Name thanksgivings 
Loud and long sang and still sing; ever ready, 
In similar form should he appear again, 
Again in his own Name to spit upon him, 
Torment and put him to a cruel death. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 27, 1854. 
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MY STEARINE CANDLES. 

He 's gone to bed at last, that flaring, glaring, 

Round, r^d- faced, bold, monopolizing Sun, 

And I may venture from their hiding-place 

To bring my pair of stearine candies forth 

And sit them, firmly stayed, upon my table, 

To illuminate and cheer my studious evening. 

Thou hast my praise , Prometheus , for thy theft, 

And, were I to idolatry addicted, 

Shouldst be my God in preference to Buddh, 

Brahma, or Thor, or Odin, or Jove's self. 

Eter of the olive branch I *d hold to thee 

The next in honor, and before her shrine 

In gratitude would keep for ever burning 

A lamp of such Athenian oil as Plato, 

Demosthenes, Pythagoras, and Solon 

Were wont in bed to reid by, after mWnight. 

The third, last person of my Trinity 

Should be th' inventor of the stearine candle; 

He that enabled me to sit, the long 

Midwinter nights, in study, by a light 

Which neither flickers nor offends the nostrils, 

N6r from the distance of a thousand miles, 

Or thousand years, or b6th perhaps, keeps ever 

And anon calling me — like some bold child 

The mother's hand — to come and* snuff and snub it; 

But steidy, cleanly, bright and inodorous, 

Than tallow more humane, than wax less costly, 

Gives me just what I want, and asks back nothing, 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 25, 1854. 
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TURNING TABLES. 

Just at this time last ye&r, Lord! wh&t a rout 
Our tables kicked up, turning round about! 
What ails them, this year, that they stir no more 
Than if each foot were mortised to the floor?" 

As thus one night in pensive mood I said 
H&lf to myself, as I undressed for bed, 
I thought, or dreamed, a table, that beside 
My bed was standing, in these words replied: — 

"Sir, if you '11 condescend to hear a table, 
To solve that question I '11 perhaps be able." 
"Make no apologies ," said I, "for who 
All about such things kndws so w&l as you?" 

"I thank you, Sir; and what I have to say 
Is simply this: — I look upon 't this way — 
N6thing for ever lasts, but there 's no thing 
Hilf so shortlived as Participle Ing. 

"The Bringing of last year is this year Brought, 
The Thinking of last year is this year Thought, 
The same it is with Brewing, Baking, Churning, 
I 'd like to know why not the same with Turning. 

"f, for my part, protest I cannot see 
Why l&st year's Turning Tables should not be 
Turned Tables this year." "Right, egad," said I, 
"And cle&red up, all at once, the mystery; 
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"The Turning of last year is turned to Turned, 
The Turning Tables turned to Tables Turned, 
Turned on the Turners this year are the Tables, 
And list year's histories turned to this year's fables." 

So said, the table thanked, and round my head 
Securely bound my cap, I went to bed, 
And neither word said more nor heard, that night; 
But as a tdp slept soAnd till morning light. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 29, 1854. 



ONCE to his master said a youth: — 
"Wh&t is a myth, Sir? fs 't plain truth 
Or is 't a lie?" "Don't bother me. 
For wh&t use is your diction'ry?" 

The youth has taken his diction'ry, 
And turns it over patiently, 
Leaf after leaf — mythology, 
Religion, law, philosophy, 
Tradition, history, poetry, 
Physics and hieroglyphics, fable, 
Hell, purgatory, paradise, Babel, 
Mithra, Thor, Satan, Jove and Iris, 
Buddh, Vishnoo, Brahma and Osiris, 
S&mson, Goliah, Polyphemus, 
The wolf of Romulus and Remus, 
The rod of Aaron , the bush burning, 
Witchcraft, possession, tableturning, 
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Deuc&lion, Japhet, Cuman Sibyl, 
Priest, prophet, oracle, ghost, saint, devil, 
Apocrypha, Zend, Talmud, Edda, 
K6ran, Purana, Schu-King, Veda — 
In vain, in vain; it 's AH one haze, 
Mist, darkness, labyrinthine maze, 
One long inextricable riddle 
Without beginning, end or middle; 
At last the book before his eyes 
Began to swim and thus he cries: — 
"I can't tell what it 's all about; 
Do help me, Sir, to make it out." 

« 

The master flew into a passion: — 
"A myth, Sir, 's a creed out of fashion; 
Now go, sit down again, and read 
Your book, to find out what 's a creed." 
"Th&t much I think I guess." "Indeed!" 
"A myth in fashion, Sir, 's a creed." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 28, 1854. 



SOVEREIGN PEOPLE AND DIVINE RIGHT. 

SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 

D6wn! kiss the dust; thus on the nape of thy neck 
I plant my iron heel, and thus I crush thee. 

DIVINE RIGHT. 

Crdsh, and spare not; thy crushing with new vigor 
Antean fills me for my resurrection. 

Trompeter-Schl5sschen, Dresden, May 3, 1854. 



HIST! COME DOWN. 

HisT! come down; 
fn the whole town 

N6 one 's awake; 
Clear and bright 
The starlight; 

Hush, no noise make. 

Ndthing fear, 
Edward *s here, 

The ladder tight; 
Ne&r the ground; 
Th6 last round; 

All right, all right. 

Mount the steed; 
Need of speed; 

Thine arm round me; 
S6ft and slow 
First we '11 go, 

Then bold and free. 

Street the last; 
T6wngate passed; 

Don't lo6k behind; 
Swift with me 
6'er the lea, 

Swift as the wind. 
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Bre&k of day; 
F&r away 

See those gray walls; 
Mine those towers, 
Mine those bowers, 

And lofty halls. 

M&tin chime; 
In good time 

We 're at the gate; 
Enter in 
Herzogin; 

On thee all wait. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 3, 1854. 



IRISH THUGS. 

Barney, cWse behind the ditch down; 
N6t a stir until I bid you; 
He 's too fir off yet entirely; ' 
Point the mizzle, biit don't fire yet. 

When you d6 it, d6 it co611y, 
Yofi are d6ing Gdd good service; 
N6t a bit of d&nger in it; 
N6w he 's ne&rer; &re you re&dy? 

St&y; not yet — there 's sdme one c6ming; 
Fire! he h&s it — hdw he jiimped up! 
W6 've both hit him, but he 's n6t dead — 
Thr6w the gun down; t&ke the h&mmer. 
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Sm&sh his he&d int6 a jelly; 

Wh6 'd have thought his skull so hard was? 

Hurry n6thing, nd one 's c6ming; 

R611 him t6 the ditch shough dver. 

TMt 41 dd — give me your co&t now; 
Here, take mine; and up the lo&nin. 
N^ver st6p till yofi 're past Biddy's. 
After miss — in Byrne's — next Sunday. 

Trompeter-Schl oss chen, Dresden, May 10, 1854. 



BtFDDHA, the hum&ne and kindly, 
As he travelled through a jungle, 
C&me to where lay stretched a tigress 
With her foiir cubs, we&k and hiingry. 

Buddha with him you may .guess well 
N6 food h&d to suit a tigress, 
And the nearest house was miles off. 
And the tigress* c&se was tirgent. 

Whit hadst thou done, gentle reftder, 
H&dst thou been in his position? 
Ah! I doubt not, left the tigress 
With her ciibs to dii of hiinger. 

Or hadst thou the necessary 
Coiirage had, and miirderous weapons, 
Thou hadst slain and out of pain put 
B6th the tigress And her four cubs. 
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But a different he&rt was Buddha's, 
And his false religion taught him 
Sjrmpath^ with all things living, 
And to d6 good, td his dwn loss. 

And he 'd always been accustomed 
T6 think humbly 6f his 6wn self, 
And did n6t believe God's cre&tures 
Were made sdlely td be man's slaves. 

Sd he went, and n6t with Christian 
Verbal self- humiliation, 
But in f&ct himself despising, 
And his fellow cre&ture pitying, 

Laid himself beside the tigress 
And her foiir cubs, for their supper — 
All in vain! they 're tod exhausted 
Td lay f&ng or cl&w updn him. 

Get up, Buddha, dnd be off fast; 
Thou hast ddne enough in conscience; 
Cur this, Regulus 4nd the Ddcii 
Are but egotists beside thee. 

Different Buddha's way of thinking: 
Fr6m the ground he picks a sh&rp stone, 
Cuts his finger &nd the blodd smears 
6n the tigress's and cubs' lips. 

Never td tired pilgrim's p&rched mouth 
Dr6p of wine half sd refreshing, 
As the t&ste of Buddha's w&rm blood 
Td the f&mished cubs and tigress. 
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First they licked their lips, their e&rs cocked, 
And from sleep seemed 4s if w4king, 
Languidly on Buddha's he&d then 
Laid one 6f the cubs his ttrepaws. 

Buddha's pity 's not aw&y thrown; 
Taste of blo6d 's elixir vitae 
Fdr your Bluecoat 4nd your Redcoat, 
Why not f6r your jungle tigress? 

With returning strength and fierceness 
Fell the tigress and her four cubs 
6n the me&l by Providence sent them, 
And no bdne left 6f kind Buddha. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 9, 1854. 



.0 nOlHTHS. 

In my well bolstered study chair as once 
In busy idleness I sat, reflecting 
On human vanity, there came a thought 
With such a lively motion 'cross my brain, 
TMt from my seat I started and cried out, 
Though there was no one within call or hearing 
"I '11 d6 it and begin this very moment. 
What though I *m inexperienced, and before 
Have never anything of a similar kind 
Attempted, there 's a charm in novelty 
That recompenses labor, failure, blunders; 
Better and nobler even the abortive effort 
Than sheer do-nothing, mere passivity, 
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Dull vegetation in my elbow chair." 

So saying I rang the bell, and bade my servant 

Bring me a billet of wood out of the cellar, 

And a sharp knife, back -» saw, and whetting stone, 

Oil and a chisel, and should any one 

Ask for me, enjoined him strictly he should answer 

Th&t I was sick, busy, or dead, and could not, 

Would not, and at the peril of his place 

Should not be interrupted: ~- "For I was" «- 

But here my prudence interposing cried: — 

" Silence!" and with my hand I motioned him 

Out of the room, and straightway tell to work. 

And, first, of all the unsightly prominences 

And residue of bark I cleared the billet, 

And, having satisfied myself that sound 

And suited for my purpose was the wood, 

Drew with the point of my knife a circle round it, 

Nedrer so much to one end than the other, 

That dne end for the head , the other end 

Might for the trunk serve and extremities 

Of the drill whose image , sketch or prototype 

H4d for some d&ys, weeks, mdnths past, like a ghost, 

Haunted me day and night, sleeping and waking. 

The circle then with my knife's edge I notched, 

Deepened and widened, and by slow degrees 

F&shioned into a neck not utterly 

Inelegant or shapeless; next the corners 

So pared and rounded of the shorter end, 

That underneath my diligent hand I soon 

Began to see a head growing apace, 

With nose, ears, che£kbon&, brow, and underjaw, 

And on the skull sufficient prominences, 

M6ral and intellectual, to fill 

The heart of a phrenologist with rapture. 
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A transverse slit the mouth made , , and for sockets 

The eyes had twd holes burnt', out with the red hot 

Point of an 61d, attenuated poker; 

Two kidney -beans, stripped of their shells and rounded, 

Did very well for eyeballs, and had each 

A pupil in a jet-black miniature wafer. 

The seat of reason and expression thus 

Completed happily, I had less care 

About the more ignoble parts; a few 

Bold, rough and rapid strokes turned all below 

The neck into the taper trunk of a Hermes; 

Inscribed on which with eager, trembling hand - 

aytos eiioiei and the poet's name, 

I sat me down to admire and contemplate 

My handywork, and had perhaps till now 

Continued sitting, and admiring still, 

Had not a gentle tap come to the door, 

And, peeping in, my servant: — " Please, Sir — morning; 

And breakfast more than twd hours on the table." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 7, 1854. 



Perpetually successive, in the gross 

Material circumambient atmosphere, 

The light of day, the darkness of the night; 

Perpetually alternate, in the fine 

Rdrefied ether of the sentient spirit, 

Joy's radiant brightness and the shade of sorrow. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 10, 1S54. 
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L6VELY 'tis indeed, this garden 
With its ippletrees and r6ses, 
Tulip beds and strawberry bldssoms — 
But it is not Emma's g&rden. , 

Smo6th and neit these gr&veiled w&lks are, 
And not b^ one weed disfigured — 
But they 're n6t the wilks in which I 
Used to str6U all diy with Emma. 

Sweetly out Of yonder Ut6rnbush 
Thrills the bl&ekbird's evening whistle •— • 
But it 's ndt the eveniag bl&ekbirtl 
Whistling under Emma's window. 

Cheerful pe£ps thai whitewashed cottage 
Through the lilac ind laburnum — 
But no Emma 's listening in if 
For my fodtstep it the hill door, 

Whitewashed c6ttage, thrilling blackbird, 
Grivelled wilks, and str&wbenry bl6ssoms, 
Ye are to be had in thousands — 
But I dnly know one Emma. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, May 10, 1854. 
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t WOLFWOLF. 



A hundred thtrasand yedrs ere 

Adam was made, or Eve, 
Sir W61f was this worlds mister, 

I 've hrtrd and d<J bell4v*» 

"We ddn't care Mr those <Jld saws; 

Lit us have something ttta; 
What 's happened so miny yeta since, 

Who kndws if it be tru6?" 

I beg ywu P&fAm Mmbly; 

Age is best guarantee 
For the truth of many a stdry; 

So listen, pray,, to ntne. 

A hundred thousand yeto *re 
Adam and Eve were boro> 

6r the far-fluaoas six days 
Counted up evett and morn; 

Bef6re the Irish fdrests 

Were turned into black b6g; 

Bef6re the realms of Frdgdom 
Were g6verned by king L6g; 
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Befdre the chalk depdsils, 

Befdre the sands of gdld, 
While yet about the fixed earth 

The sun and planets rilled; 

I 've he&rd, and d6 believe it, 
Wdlves were as numerous thin, 

And lived in the same manner 
As ndw-a*days live men., 

They h&d their town and country, 
They h&d poor, rich, wise, greftt; 

They h&d King, Lords and €6mmons, 
They hid the Fourth Est&te. 

Their Kings derived their titles 
Frdm a great wolf above, 

Ore&ter than Buddh or Br&hma, 
Than Odin, Thor or Jove. 

They hid their courts of justice, 

And of injustice to6, 
And prayed upon each dther 

As men at present d6. 

They h&d their trade and commerce, 
Exch&nges and townh&ils, 

And flirted with fair wtflfins 
At dperas and bills. 

They h&d their soldiers, sailers, 
And gre&t ships of the line, 

Their Cdngreve rockets, cAnnon, 
And Minie rifles fine; 
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And just as unconcernedly 

Would cut each other's thro&ts 

As if they Mussulmen were . 
Or Christians in red co&ts. 

"And wh&t did those wolves light for? 

If we may be so b6id" — 
If you h&d not interrupted, 

It had been already tdld. 

Sometimes they fought for h6nor, 
Sometimes they fought for spite, 

And s6metimes — would you think it? 
For a bit of lamb they *d fight. 

But wMt they oftenest fought for, 

All chronicles declare, 
Was whether red or yellow 

W&s the great W6lfwolf s hair. 

Sometimes the Reddites cdnquered, 
Sometimes the Yellowites — 

Ah, many and many a br&ve wolf 
Fell in those bloody fights! 

"H6w was- the question settled? 

It 's th&t we 'd like to kn6w; 
They 'd surely time to settle it, 

It happen'd so long ago." 

Whenever the Reddites conquered, 

Wolfwdlf* as it is said, 
Grew red, all of a sudden, 

And still continued red 
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Until such time as victory 
For the Yellowites declared, 

And then as 'twere by miracle 
Wolfw61f grew yellowhaired. 
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How w&s the question settled?' 
We wdnt bear this suspense; 
It 's not to be believed but 

At l&st they learned some sense. 

At last to armistices 

And prtitocols they c&me, 

And drdw up a convention 
And undersigned the s&me, 

To the effect that thenceforth 
Wolfwilf from tail to head 

On 6ne side should be yellow 
And 6n the other red. 

"We 're really quite delighted 
There 's an end to the dispute; 

There 's ^dmething very human 
In that ferocious brute." 

Unluckily however 

Not dne word had been said 
Which side should be the yellow 

Or which should be the red; 

So 6n the morning after 

The peice was ratified 
They foftght another battle 

The new point to decide; 
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Neither would take the left side, 
And bdlh would have the right, 

And s6 they slew each dther 
From miming until night 

"But wh&t was Wdlfwolf dding 
While they were fighting so? 

We 're curious upon th&t point; 
Do tell us if you know." 

Wolfw61f — you need not doubt it 
Had quite enough to do, 

Striving to please both p&rties 
And always changing hue. 

"But wh&t did it all c6me to, 
For sure it had some end? 

Which of them got the right side? 
Do tell us that, good friend/' 

As thus both parties br&vely 
Contended for the right, 

And slew each other nribly 4 
In fair and open fight, 

An6ther party, slily 

Firming itself by night, 

Came down on the belligerents 
With Overwhelming might, 

And right and left both Reddites 
And Yellowites hewed down, 

Crying: — 'Up with the Br6wnites! 
Wolfwolf was ever brown.' 
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"And wMt then did Wolfwdlf do? 

He couldn't, sure, forsake 
The friends that had bled tor him, 

6r a new color take." 

Again I beg your p&r4on; 

True td his policy, 
Wolfwdlf with victory sided, 

And chocolate brown was he; 

And Yellowites and Riddites 

Were hunted up and down 
And captured on search warranto 
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CiHfaatersigned : Wolfwolf brown; 

And s6me on Wheels were broken, 
And sdme burned at the stake; 

The rest flayed, hanged or sWt were; 
All for brown Wdlfwolfs* sake; 

And never from that d&y for|h, 

As histories declare, 
Had Wdtfwolf even so much as 

One red or yellow hair. 

"We think you for your sUiry, 
And dne and all agree — 

If ever there was a villain, 
Wolfwdlf was surely he." 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, April 2, 1854. 
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MY DREAM IN BETHEL. 

Last night, methought, I tell asleep in Bethel, 

And saw a ladder reaching to the clouds, 

And 6n its rounds the poets of the world 

Toward heaven ascending, each with golden harp 

Or lyre in hand, and crown upon his head, 

And flowing raiment of pure, dazzling white; 

And on the lowest round I saw my shadow; 

And, all about, the nations of the earth 

Sto6d looking on and cheering; and behold, 

As higher still and higher on the ladder 

The poets mounted with their harps and lyres, 

M^ shadow mounted n6t, but stood stock still 

Upon the 16 west round, till all the crowds. 

That round the ladder's foot were gathered, vanished, 

And dther crowds came with new, strange hurrahs, 

When suddenly my shadow grew gigantic 

And, spreading out a pair of huge wings, soared 

Above the ladder and all those upon it 

into the clouds, which opened and I saw 

My shadow light upon the highest of two 

Bright, snowy, mountain pinnacles that peered 

Ab6ve the clouds into the clear blue ether — 

Whereat with a loud cry of joy I woke. 

Trompeter-Schlosschen, Dresden, March 15, 1854. 
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Stethoscopist (applying the Stethoscope). Holla! any one there? 

Child (within). Who calls? 

S. A Mend. 

C. Let me alone; what do you want? 

S. The time 's come; all 's ready. 

C. What time 's come? what 's all ready? 

S. Warm water, clothes, and nurse. 

C. What warm water? what clothes? what nurse? 

S. Warm water to wash you, clothes to dress you, nurse to 
suckle you. 

C. Don't want any of them — wont have any of them. 

S. You must have them ; you can't do without them. 

C. I can, and I will; let me alone. 

S. I wont let you alone, you must come — you must have them. 

C. I say I wont. Who are you at all? or what have you to 
do with me? 

S. I 'm the Doctor. 

C. Who 's the Doctor? what 's the Doctor for? 

S. To take care of you — to do you good. 



C. I don't want any care ; I don't want any good. I 'm well 
enough as I am. 

S. Come; you shall and must. 

C. I wont; where do you want me to go? what do you want 
me to do? let me alone. 

S. 1 want you to come here — to oorae to me. 

C. Where are you? 

S. Here. 

C. Where? 

S. Here. 

C. Where 's here? 

S. Here. 

C. Go away; let me alone. 

S. Come, I say. 

C. I wont. 

S. You must. 

C. You '11 do something to me if I go. 

S. Never mind, but come. 

C. Tell me first will anything be done to me if I go. 

S. Yes, you '11 be washed. 

C. What '11 I be washed for ? 

S. To make you clean. 

C. I 'm clean enough — let me alone. If I go y is that all 
will be done to me? 

S. No ; after you 're washed you '11 be dressed — the clothes 
will be put on you. 

C. What for? 

S. To keep the cold from you. 

C. Then it 's cold where you are? 

S. Yes.* 

C. I wont go. 

S. You must. 

C. I wont go where it 's cold. 

S. You wont feel the cold once the clothes are on you. 



C. Well, is that all? will it do when I 've got the clothes on me? 
S. No , you must get suck. 
C. What 's suck for? 

S. To keep you from growing sick, and dying. 
C. What 's growing sick, and dying? 
S. You can't understand that yet. 

C. Well then, when I 'm washed and get on the clothes, and 
take the suck, is that all? 
S. No ; that 's only the beginning; after that you must get medicine. 
C. What 's that? 
S. Something to keep you from growing sick, and dying. 
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C. Then it 's the same as suck? 

S. Not quite, but for the same purpose. 

C. I wont go. It 's a bad place you 're in. 

S. Good or bad, you must come. 

C. Well, is there any thing else after the medicine, or is it 
tl*e last? 

S. Then the clothes are to be taken off you, and you are to 
be washed again. 

C. And that 's all? 

S. No; then the clothes will be put on you again, and you '11 
get suck again, and then — 

C. I tell you I wont go at all; let me alone; I wont talk 
to you any more. 

S. Hake haste. 

No answer. 

S. Make haste, I say. 

No answer. 

S. Holla! holla! 

C. Let me alone; go out of that. 

S. Are you coming? 

C. No; would you have me go to where it 's cold, and 
where I must be washed twice, and put on clothes twice, and 
take suck twice, and medicine twice? 
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S. Like it or not it *s all one — come you must 

G. Well if you promise me that I '11 have to do all you say 
only twice — 

S. I '11 make no promises — I *d be sorry to deceive you. 

C. Must I do it all more than twice? 

S. Yes; very often — over and over again. 

C. How often? 

S. I don't know ; very, very often. You 41 be always doing 
some one or other of these things , or having some one or 
other of these things done to you, or if not exactly one of these 
things, something pretty much the same. 

C. How often in all do you think? 

S. I really can't say how often ; almost always until you die. 

C. Die ! I thought you said doing these things would keep me 
from dying. 

8. Yes, tot a little while, but not always. 

C. How long? • 

8. I really can't say. You will die immediately if you don't 
do them; and not quite so soon if you do. 

C. Then if 1 go , I think I wont do them at all. Better die 
a little sooner and save all the trouble. 

S. You would not say that, if you knew what a terrible thing 
death is. 

C. Go away; it 's very bad of you to want me to go to a 
place where there must be always something doing to me to keep 
me from dying, and where nothing will keep me long from it. 
I wonder you would ask me to go to such a place at all. 

S. Staying where you are wont save you; you 'It die equally 
whether you stay there or come here. 

C. Then I '11 stay here, where there 's nothing- to be done to 
me, rather than go to you where there 's so muoh to be done to 
me to so little purpose. 

S. But it makes a great difference whether you die where 
you are or here. 



C. Why, what difference does il make? Didn't you say it 
was a terrible thing to die where you are? what worse can it 
be to die here? 

S. A great deal worse — no comparison worse. 

C. How 's that? I don't understand that; it *s dying in 
both cases; where you are, after much trouble and doing all 
manner of things to keep yourself from dying, and here, after 
no trouble at all. 

S. Poor innocent child, how little you know about it! I 
pity you. 

C. Do you know I think I 'd begin to like you if you 
woudn't frighten me so. I 'd nfever have known any thing 
about dying if you hadn't told me — but what 's the difference 
between dying here and where you are? it 's dying, after all. 

S. The difference is this : if you die where you are, you '11 
remain dead for ever; if you die here, you '11 be made alive 
again, and never die any more. 

C. Then my mind f s made up to staying and dying here. 
Alive, and dead, and then alive again, seems to me a very 
clumsy round-about way; once dead, I think one may as well 
remain dead, and no more about it; especially if the life one 
is to have after being made alive again, is anything like the 
life you say you have where you are. 

S. I shudder when I hear you talk so. It is an awful thing 
to die and remain dead for ever. 

C. As to the dying, you have it equally whether you remain 
dead or are made alive again; and as to the remaining dead, 
who knows but if I were made alive again I would come in for 
as bad a life as you say you have where you are. 

S. It would be either a great deal better or a great deal 
worse than this; certainly not the same — not like this at all. 

C. Would it be like what I have here? 

S. No, not at all — quite different. 

C. Then how do I know that I would like it? 



S. I see there 's no use in arguing with you. 

C. Not a bit, unless you argue better than you have done yet. 
Every word you have said has only made me more determined 
to stay where I am. 

S. I wanted to persuade you to agree to what you couldn't help 
— to do willingly what you must do whether you will or no. 

C. You have just produced the opposite effect. 

S. Well, I must say I rejoice that it does not depend on 
your will ; that you will be forced to your good. 

C. It 's a sad condition to be forced to do what you think 
good, and I think bad. Would you like to be forced to do 
what I think good, and you think bad? 

S. No matter whether I would like it or not, it *s the very 
condition in which you are. 

C. Alas! Alas! what a sad condition! well at all events I 'II 
stay here till I 'm forced. 

S. If you only knew what a fine thing is to happen to you 
on the road, you 'd be in a hurry to come at once — you 'd 
think you never could be here soon enough. 

C. Hah! hah! hah! 

S. What makes you laugh? 

C. I *m laughing at yourself. When you find you can't frighten 
me into what you want, you think you '11 try what coaxing and 
cajoling will do. Go on; what fine thing 's to happen me? 

S. On the way between where you are and where I am, you 're 
to get a soul. 

C. A soul! what 's that? 

S. I can't describe it to you better then by saying it 's a 
soul, a spirit. 

C. At least you can tell me what it 's like. 

S. No, I can't. 

C. Did you ever see one? 

S. No, I never did. 

C. Did you ever feel one? 
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S. No, never. 

C. Ever taste, or smell, or hear one? 
S. No. 

C. Have you one yourself? 
S. Yes. 

C. Have you it long? 
S. Yes; as long as I can remember. 

C. Then surely you must have either seen or felt or tasted or 
smelled or heard it before this. 
S. No. 

C. Then how do you know you have it? 
No answer. 

C. What use is it to you? 
No answer. 

C. Where did you get it? 

S. On the way between where you are and where I am. 
C. Then you were once here? 
S. Not exactly there, but in a precisely similar place. 
C. And were forced out of it as I am to be forced out of this? 
S. Yes. 

C. And got the soul on the way? 
S. Yes. 

C. Whereabouts on the way did you get it? 
S. I don't know. 

C. Was it near here or near there? 
S. I don't know. 

C. Was it waiting for you, or was it coming to meet you? 
S. I don't know. 

C. Where was it before you got it? 
S. I don't know. 

C. What did you do with it when you got it? 
S. Nothing. 

C. But you 're quite sure you got it? 
S. Yes, perfectly sure. 
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C. And have it still? 

S. Yes. 

C. Where? 

S. I don't know. 

C. Was there warm water and clothes and suck and medicine 
waiting for you too? 

S. Yes. 

C. Maybe the soul was in some of them. 

S. No; I got it first. 

C. Between the place you were forced out of, and the first washing? 

S. Yes. 

C. Was it far between ? 

S. No, quite close. 

C. That was lucky; you hadn't to go far looking about for it. 

S. No ; I hadn't to look for it ; I didn't know any thing about 
it at all. ' . 

C. Then nobody had told you about it, as you have told me? 

S. No; I was forced out at once without any notice. 

C. My obligation to you 's the greater* 

S. 1 beg you '11 not mention it. 

C. It 's well you got it at all, as you weren't expecting it, 
didn't know anything about it, and couldn't either have seen 
or felt it, if you had; I suppose it knew about you. 

S. I think it must, else how so exactly hit the nick of time? 

C. Wouldn't it have done equally well a little later — suppose 
after your first being washed and dressed and getting suck and 
medicine? 

S. No; not by any means as well. 

C. Why? 

S. I might have died in the interval, and then what would 
have become of me? 

C. You needn't ask me; it 'si should ask you; tell me what 
would have become of you in that case. 

S. I should have remained dead for ever. 
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C. Now I begin to understand you; it 's by means of this 
soul you get the second life. Am I right? 

S. Perfectly; the soul is immortal, never dies. 

C. Then the soul has only one life; what never dies can't 
have two lives, unless it has them both together. 

S. Certainly. 

C. But you die, don't you? 

S. Yes, to be sure. 

C. And are made alive again? 

S. Yes. 

C. Then while you 're dead what becomes of the soul that 
never dies? 

S. I never thought of that 

C. Well, no matter about that; I suppose it will be taken 
care of, as it was before you got it. 

S. I have no doubt of it 

C. It will be kept for you and you '11 get it again when 
you 're made alive the second time, just as you got it when 
you wetfe made alive the first time? 

S. I suppose, so; there can indeed be no doubt of it. 

C. Then after all it 's not by means of the soul you get the 
second life, any more than U 's by means of the soul you 
get the first life; on the contrary you get the soul after you 
have already got the second life, just &* you get the soul after 
you have already got the first life. If I 'm not right I hope 
you '11 correct me. 

S. You must be right, for it 's certain I die, and h 's equally 
certain the soul never dies. 

C. Then the way is really this : First you 're made alive, as 
I am now, without any soul; then you go from where I am 
to where you are, and on the way you get the soul ; then you 
die, and, as the soul never dies, it leaves you and you are 
without a soul again ; then you are made alive again, and then 
finally you get the soul again. 
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S. Just so; I think that is a very clear account of the matter. 

C. You 're made alive first each time, and get the soul after; 
and the first time you get the soul it doesn't hinder you from 
dying, but the second time it does. 

S. Yes. 

C. It 's a pity it hasn't the virtue the first time you get it. 

S. Aye, that it is! then we 'd have no dying at all; that 
indeed would be the fine thing! 

C. I don't mean that it would be better there should be 
po dying — unless indeed one would be allowed to stay 
always where I am at present — but as you tell me that can't 
be, and that I must go to where you are whether I like it or 
not, then I think it 's better there should be dying, provided 
only that dying was final and would put an end to your trouble; 
but as you inform me again that it 's not final and will not 
put an end to your trouble, but rather be the beginning of it, 
and that after being dead for a while, you are to be made 
alive again , and live on for ever , just as if you had never 
been dead, then I think it better to have no dying, at all, for 
what is it but mere lost trouble — sheer bad management — 
bother for nothing? — Stay, what 's that pulling me? Is that 
the soul? am I getting the soul now? 

S. As there 's no use in talking to you — 

C. Oh! oh! oh! don't pull me so hard. 

S. Come along — this way — come along — 

C. Oh! oh! oh! 

S. Come along, I say — come along, my little philosopher 
— come along — 

Trompbtbr-Schlowchjhi, Drkspen, February 4, 1854. 
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